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1. The Meaning of Citizenship 


What the concept of citizenship 
only be compared with 
revolution to economic life and 


From subject to citize 


has meant to political life can 
the significance of the industrial 
the Age of Enlightenment to the 


life of the mind. 

The idea of citizenship marked a revolutionary innovation in 
the relationship between the individual and society. All 
societies had previously been based on the principle of 
inequality. People were born unequal and lived unequally. Rights 
and obligations were determined by class membership, privileges 
and kinship. Some were condemned to remain slaves or subjects. 
Changing one's position in society not only involved practical 
difficulties, but was often theoretically impossible. The life 
chances of an individual were constrained by barriers of 
hopelessness. 
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In a famous essay, 
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shape in a definit 
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this is Marshall's main poin 
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these various aspects of 
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As a rough stylization, this timetable captures the main 
features of historical change. The model nevertheless fits some 
countries better than others. Both Marshall himself and his 
commentators have pointed out that his quick historical outline 
was inspired mainly by Britain.5 A country like Germany shows 
special features that do not fit the timetable. The principle of 
equality before the law did not make its full breakthrough until 
well into the 20th century. The German legal system lacked the 


liberal, democratic features characteristic of Britain. German 
social welfare reforms were an expression of Bismarck's state 
socialism rather than of the principle of civil rights. It has 
been argued that the very fact that German modernization did not 


follow the same slow, gradual, comparatively harmonious evolution 
as in Britain is an important explanation for the problems 
experienced by German society during the 20th century. 6 


The image of three successive stages is suggestive. It is 
therefore hardly surprising that others present ideas about the 
evolution of citizenship very similar to Marshall's. A slightly 
different version can be found in Swedish Social Democratic 
writings, for instance. Here, history begins not with civil but 
with political rights. The second stage consists of social 
democracy, the third of economic democracy. What the two models 
have in common is that the third stage take place in the present 
day. To be in a pact with history and simultaneously be able to 
employ such a magical trinity ar ffectiv lements of a 
political ideology. 


5. Marshall, p. 91. Seymour Martin Lipset, "Introduction" in 
Marshall, 1964, p. ix. 

6. Ralf Dahrendorf, Gesellschaft und Demokratie in Deutschland, 
5th edition, Deutscher Taschenbuch Verlag, Munich, 1977, pp. 
74 £f. 
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The legal role of citizenship is, not least, to provide 
protection against exile and against the actions of a foreign 
state while visiting there. In addition, the right to participate 
in the country's parliamentary elections is considered part of 
the meaning of citizenship. Citizenship also carries the 
obligation to perform military service in the country of 
citizenship. 8 

Because of immigration, Sweden's population has become 
increasingly multicultural and multilingual. More and more 
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Obviously there is a definite association between the two 
first-mentioned types of citizenship: citizenship in the legal 
sense enables an individual to enjoy those rights that constitute 
sociological citizenship. But the link between these two types of 
citizenship is not complete. Foreign citizens domiciled in 
another country may also enjoy civil, political and social 
citizenship to a greater or lesser extent. In Sweden today, there 
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14. Ralf Dahrendorf, "Citizenship and Beyond: The Social Dynamics 
of an Idea," Social Research, 41, 1974, p. 680. 

15. Gudmund Hernes, "Samfunnsendring og politiske ressurser: 
Statsborgerskap och partsborgerskap" (Social Changes and 
Political Resources: Citizenship and Segmented Citizenship) 
in NOU 1980:7, p. 25 ff. The abbreviation NOU refers to the 
reports of Norwegian official commissions of inquiry. 

16. Ibid., p. 27. 
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variation on the general concept of citizenship. Segmented 
citizenship, to return to Marshall's concept, also has three 
components. The legal aspect means that it is based on rights and 
relationships of responsibility fixed by law. The political 
element of segmented citizenship may be exemplified by the 
practice of giving representatives of a special interest group 
seats on commissions of inquiry, boards of government agencies or 
other public bodies. The social aspect of segmented citizenship 
is demonstrated by the existence of special rights and benefits 
for specific categories of citizens.17 


Membership in a category that entitles a person to segmented 
citizenship may be based on different criteria: profession, age, 
social situation etc. A very brief sample of kinds of segmented 
citizenship can be found in the index of a Swedish handbook on 
social rights and benefits:18 abortion seekers, adoptive parents, 
stock market investors, alcoholics, allergy sufferers, employees, 
legally responsible publishers, employers, the unemployed, heirs, 
installment-plan buyers, dismissed employees, residents, 
creditors, those saving money to buy homes, boat operators, 
family child care providers, those listed in databases, tax 
return filers, demonstrators, beneficiaries of an estate, 
survivors, power consumers, pupils, emigrants, energy savers, 
union members, real estate agents, vacation workers, fish 
farmers, foster children, individuals exempted from military 
service, business owners, parents, participants in group 
excursions, debtors, visiting students, the disabled, pupils 
entitled to immigrant language instruction, home helpers, 
tenants, inmates, immigrants, holders of hunting rights, 
consumers, convalescents, locked-out employees, borrowers, wage 
earners, drug abusers, patients, retirees, laid-off employees, 
Swedes living abroad, the mentally retarded, deportees, legal 


CIE EDA s5- pis 29 

18. Samhallsguiden (Social Services Guide), 4th edition, 
Liber/Allmanna Férlaget, Stockholm, 1986. (In the original 
Swedish, the categories are listed in alphabetical order.-Tr) 
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The step from general principle to actual implementation has thus 
followed somewhat different historical paths, resulting in 


national variations. It is not possible to find one single 
sharply delimited definition of exactly what the concept of 
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citizenship includes. Civil rights and obligations vary both over 
time and space.20 
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right is freedom of the press. The Freedom of the Press Act, a 
part of the Swedish Constitution, begins with the following 
words: "Freedom of the press means the right of every Swedish 
national, without any hindrance raised beforehand by any 
authority or other public body, to publish any written matter." 
The central element here is captured by the words without any 
hindrance raised beforehand. Censorship, i.e. examination of 
written matter prior to publication, violates the principle of 
freedom of the press. The power to publish written matter and 
determine its contents should rest with the citizen himself and 
no one else. 


The historical emergence of citizenship actually consists of 
the destruction of a series of barriers. On one point after 
another, privileges have been abolished and restrictions 
eliminated. The struggle for citizenship has been synonymous with 
the abolition of inequities. The historical struggle has 
occasionally assumed an almost negative character, more a 
struggle against injustice than a struggle for a positive ideal. 
When Herbert Tingsten traces the battle for universal suffrage, 
he presents this as an important fact, but also as a significant 
problem for democracy: "In public discourse, democratic policy 
has seemed less an ideology than a critique of ideologies and 
traditions. This has entailed a weakness, insofar as democracy 
has been introduced without examination and discussion of its 
problems ."23 


Equality 


Citizenship means equality of opportunity. The transformation 
from subject to citizen means that old inequities ar 


23. Herbert Tingsten, Demokratiens problem (The Problems of 
Democracy), Aldus/Bonniers, Stockholm, 1960, p. 67. 
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In the following pages, three different ideals of equality 
will provide the basis for a comparison with Swedish reality 
today. It will thus be possible to distinguish three different 


variations on inequality: inequality with regard to variation, 
differentiation and cumulation. Figure 1.1 summarizes how these 
three types of inequality are defined and measured. 


Inequality with regard to variation is a way of describing the 
distribution of a given attribute, such as the possession of a 
particular resource. On xample is income. The income situation 
of a group of people can be described in two ways: average or 
variation. Complete equality of income exists only if everyone 
earns the same amount. Every individual's income is equal to the 
group's mean value. In that case there is no dispersion or 
variation around this mean value. Conversely, great inequality 
implies that some people have very small incomes while others 
have very large incomes. The mean may be the same, but in this 
case the variation around the mean is very large. The degr of 
variation is thus a measure of inequality. The greater th 
variation, the greater the deviation from the ideal of complete 
equality. 


There are various statistical yardsticks that express the 
degree of variation.25 One such yardstick is variance/standard 
deviation, another is the Gini index/Lorenz curve. These 
measurement techniques make it possible to provide exact figures 
in reply to questions of the following kind: Is equality in terms 
of income increasing or decreasing? Does the variation in incomes 


25. For a thorough comparison between such yardsticks, see Frank 
A. Cowell, Measuring Inequality, Philip Allan Publishers, 
Oxford, 1977. 
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Figure 1.1 Three types of equality 
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To Walzer, this principle of equality is an attempt 
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Figur 1.2 Den kommunala réstrattens demokratisering 
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Figure 1.2 The democratization of municipal voting rights 
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Solidarity can assume two directions: 
and toward collective institutions. Much 
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toward other individuals 


of the sociology of the 
past century has focused on how people's feeling of affinity and 
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+ + + 
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The banner of liberty, equality and fraternity still flutters 


over the structure of ideal citizenship. 


But even on this 


abstract, theoretical level there is disharmony. First, 


fundamental principles are so general that, as already i 


they can be interpreted in many different ways. Second, 


principles are not clearly reconcilable. 
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such grand objectives, goal conflicts are particularly strong. 


36. The need for empathy is emphasized especially by Daniel 
Lerner, The Passing of Traditional Society, The Free 


New York, 1964, pp. 64 ff. 
37. Tingsten, pp. 42 ff. 


Press, 


Liberty and equality are not always reconcilable. 
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Some social rights are "automatic" in the sense that they are 
realized regardless of whether a citizen takes any initiative or 
not. Child allowances and basic (i.e. social security) pensions 
are two examples. The mainframe computer at the National Social 
Insurance Board offices in Sundsvall is an efficiently operating 
"equality machine." Provided that its database is correct, these 
social benefits are disbursed to everyone who is entitled to 
them. 

38. Jan-Magnus Jansson, Frihet och jamlikhet: En studie Over den 
politiska demokratin (Liberty and Equality: A Study of 
Political Democracy), Sdderstroms, Helsinki, 1952. 

39. Helga Maria Hernes, Welfare State and Woman Power: Essays in 
State Feminism, Norwegian University Press, Oslo, 1988, pp. 


153: ££. 
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+ + + 

To repeat a key phrase, being a citizen means having equal 

opportunities to participate together with others in shaping 

society. The definition of citizenship thus includes an element 
of power, of influence. To be a citizen is to enjoy the 
opportunity to exercise influence. 

40. Curt Riberdahl, "Privatisering, entreprenad eller 
kommunaldrift -- juridiska aspekter," ("Privatization, 
Contracting-Out or Municipal Operation -- Legal Aspects"), 
Féorvaltningsrattslig tidskrift (Journal of Administrative 
Law), no. 4-5, 1985, p. 175. 


41. Ibid. 
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More than any other concept in the social sciences, power has 
been interpreted and defined in greatly differing ways. The 
literature on the concept of power is large and rapidly growing. 
The only thing on which there seems to be agreement is that there 
is no agreement as to what power is.42 


But in spite of this, or perhaps because of it, the discussion 
of power is very valuable. This lengthy debate has led to 
clarifications and warnings against the excessively naive use of 
the power concept. Theoretical discussions are thus of great 
practical utility. 


The debate on power has taught us one lesson: we should not 
take a word like "influence" too literally. Our understanding of 
power is colored, often unconsciously, by images taken from 
physics and technology. These mechanical metaphors can be 
deceptive in many different contexts, not least when it comes to 
a study of the power of citizens and the way democracy 
functions. 43 


There is consequently no single and unambiguous theory of 
power, no single general way of measuring the degree of power. 
But the study of power nevertheless has certain common 
denominators. An important one is the quest for realism, a 
description of actual power conditions. 


42. An introduction to the debate on power is provided in an 
anthology that was published as the introductory volume of 
the Study of Power and Democracy in Sweden: Olof Petersson, 
ed., Maktbegreppet (The Concept of Power), Carlssons, 
Stockholm, 1987. 

43. See also Olof Petersson, Metaforernas makt (The Power of 
Metaphors), Carlssons, Stockholm, 1987, especially ch. 7-8. 
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The difference between what is and what seems to be never 
ceases to fascinate the human senses. So strong is this longing 
to bridge over the gap between the visible and the invisible, 
appearance and reality, the superficial and the underlying, that 


during the era of professionalization, special occupational 
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we: 


Another important part of the study analyzes the opportunities 


citizens enjoy to influence overall societal changes. It 


therefore focuses on the relationship between citizens and 


political institutions. 
organizational life. 


It also examines the role of 


After thus mapping out the various dimensions of citizenship, 


the study turns to the task of explaining these individual 
variations. How much inequality is there with regard to 
differentiation? The differences between women and men, between 
the generations and between social classes are examined. The role 


of collective resources such as membership in organizations and 
access to informal networking resources supplements the picture 
it provides of how citizenship is implemented. The study makes it 


possible to assess the interplay between individual and 


collective resources. 


One of the advantages of the interview method is that the 
subjects' own assessments can supplement data on objective 
conditions. One question is how much legitimacy a society's 
established institutions enjoy among its citizens. A lack of 


trust in parties and politics can thus be placed in a broader 
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The citizenship survey provides a picture of conditions at one 
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repeated in 1974 and 1981. On some points, we 
to study the changes that have occurred during 


year period of modern Swedish history. These 
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xpansion, a Leftist wave challenged established political 

a financial crisis forced a reconsideration of 
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Although in some respects the citizenship survey can be compared 
with earlier measurements, it mainly includes questions that were 
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The citizenship survey was conducted during the fall of 1987.58 


the result 
Government 
Westholm a 
of Social 
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Responsibility for designing the interview form and processing 


s rests with a research team at the Department of 
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sample survey. The accuracy of the reported figures depends on 
the variance of the replies and the size of the sample. The 
smaller the variance and the larger the sample, the more certain 
the statistical estimates will be. For estimates based on the 
entire sample of just over 2,000 people, the confidence interval 
amounts to fil-2 percent. When breaking the sample down into 
Ss 
1 


maller groups, there is greater uncertainty. The confidence 
interval for a group consisting of 200 individuals amounts to 
roughly f4-7 percentage points. The data reported in this book 
should thus be regarded as representing approximate values, not 
exact figures. Small differences should not be accorded much 
weight. 


A systematic error may arise, for example, if non-participants 
are unevenly distributed. An examination of the composition of 
the non-participant group shows that there was some degree of 
imbalance. For example, the rate of non-participation was 
somewhat larger among women and among residents of major cities. 
On the whole, however, the differences were not so large as to 
influence the results in any decisive way. In specific cases 
where the non-participation rate may have a greater impact, this 
will be specially pointed out. 
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2. Influencing One's Own Situation 
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enship 


how common various life situations are among the adult population 
of Sweden today (Table 2.1). There were broad variations -- being 
a resident applied to 100 percent5 while medical care, gainful 


employment and cons 
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than two thirds of 


the population, 


goods each affected more 


involved 14 and 18 percent of the citizenry, 
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and the two parental roles 


respectively. 
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The question now is to what extent these life situations lead to 
action -- action aimed at influencing the situation at hand in 


5. This finding should not b 
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this study, 
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one way or another. The association between a person's situation 
and such action is by no means direct and immediate. There is an 
important intermediate stage, a kind of precondition for action: 
dissatisfaction. One might say that dissatisfaction is social 
energy. The demands generated by dissatisfaction with one's 
Situation are the very fuel of public life. A society without 
dissatisfaction would be a static society. Unmet demands are the 
dynamic element of a society. 


But the association between one's situation and 
dissatisfaction is by no means created in a simple, 
unproblematical way. Dissatisfaction is no mere reflection of 
one's actual situation; openly expressed demands are not directly 
proportional to a person's actual life circumstances. Those 
demands that reach the stage of articulation are shaped as much 
by a person's level of expectations as by his material situation. 
Precisely for this reason, welfare researchers have chosen to 
abstain from asking citizens what they themselves felt about 
their situation. 


Table 2.1 Six citizenship roles 


Resident: The breakdown of respondents by form of housing was: 


Own home 54 
Housing cooperative: HSB or Riksbyggen 8 
Housing cooperative: private 


Rented home: municipal housing company 15 
Rented home: private landlord 16 
Rented home: sublet arrangement 1 
Other home 2 
Total percentage 100 


Consumer: 


During the preceding year, 
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68 percent of all 


respondents had made at least one major capital goods purchase. 
The breakdown among particular kinds of goods was as follows: 


A major household appliance, 
dishwasher, 


computer equipment 


A car 


Furniture 


During 


capital goods purchases. 


kinds of goods they had purchased was: 


such as a washing machine, 
freezer or microwave oven 
Home electronic equipment such as a TV set, VCR, 


stereo or 


the year some people had not made one but several kinds of 
The breakdown of respondents by 


28 


29 
27 
31 


od 


how many 


Four kinds of capital goods 3 
Three kinds of capital goods 10 
Two kinds of capital goods 20 
One kind of capital goods 36 
No capital goods purchased 32 
Total percentage 100 
What conclusions should we draw from the fact that the 
association between people's situation and their actions is not 
immediate and that the dissatisfaction they articulate is partly 
shaped by their level of expectations? The answer depends on what 
phenomena we wish to analyze. If we are interested in measuring 
the material living standards of the population, the welfare 
researchers are of course right: the extent of dissatisfaction 
cannot be assumed to be a fair indicator of actual welfare. But 


if we in 


stead wish 


to analyze the 


at influencing a person's own sit 


differen 


subjective and psychological, 
can be assumed to provide a very important 


prereg 
uation, 


nen 


things are 


ulsites for action aim 


t. Although the way a person views his dissatisfactio 


Suc 


h feelings are precisely what 
t motive for action. 


is 
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Table 2.1 Six citizenship roles (continued) 


Patient, relative of patient: Of all respondents, 76 percent said 
they had been in contact with the medical care system during the 
preceding year. The breakdown into specific forms of contact and 
medical care was as follows (percentage of all respondents): 


Had sought or obtained care for a minor illness or ailment 54 
Had sought or obtained care for a major illness or ailment 16 
Had been an inpatient at a hospital or other medical care 
facility 16 
Had come into contact with the medical care system because 
a close relative needed care 39 


Contacts with the medical care system were distributed as follows 
with respect to the respondent's own medical care needs and those 
of a relative: 


Because of the medical care needs of both the respondent 


and a relative 24 
Only because of the respondent's medical care needs Sch 
Only because of a relative's medical care needs 15 
Had not been in contact with the medical care system 

during the preceding year 24 
Total percentage 100 


Parents of pre-school children: Of all respondents, 14 percent 
had children aged 0-6 years. The form of child care they used 
varied as follows (percentage of parents of pre-school children; 
some of them mentioned more than one form of child care): 
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Child care in the home, provided by the respondent, 
husband/wife/companion or relatives 


Municipal day care center, after-school recreation center 


or preschool 


Non-municipal day care center, after-school recreation 


center or pre-school 

Municipally funded family day care (in private home) 
Privately organized family day care 

Other child care 


Parents of school children: Of all respondents, 18 percent had 
children aged 7-15. 


Gainfully employed people: Of all respondents, 71 percent were 
gainfully employed (64 percent employees, 7 percent business 
owners). Their working situation was as follows: 


Full-time job 
Part-time job 
Temporarily unemployed (less than 6 months) 
On leave of absence for studies 
O 
N 


Nn parental leave of absence 
ot working at present for other reasons 
Total percentage gainfully employed 


Retired or on a disability pension 

Unemployed for a long period (more than 6 months) 
Student 
Staying home to take care of children 
Not gainfully employed for other reasons 
Total percentage not gainfully employed 


24 


39 


Measuring disatisfaction is more complicated than countin 
. Dissatisfaction is merely a 


indicators of material welfare 
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collective label for a variety of human situations, frustrat 


disappointments and aspiration 


expressions of dissatisfaction is that there is a difference 


gap between what is and what o 
fulfillment, of imbalance betw 
wants, is the core of dissatis 


In the arsenal of social sc 
to measure such psychological 


s. What 


ught 
een 


to 


wha 


t a person has and what 


is common to all 


be. This sense of lack 


faction. 


lence methods, a repertoire of 


qual 


ities as feelings of 


disappointment has been develo 
methods can described as the r 
has built-in limitations and p 
survey being discussed here, w 


ped 


over the years. None of th 


ight one: every measuring tech 


ecul 


larities. In the citizensh 


chos 


a special method that 


been tried out in similar studies in many other countries du 
the past few years. Respondents were asked to rate their lev 


ways 


ese 
nique 
ip 
has 
ring 
1 of 


satisfaction or dissatisfaction in each area. Their replies 
recorded along a continuous scale ranging from 0 to 10. The 
end points, 0 and 10, represented th 


xtreme alternatives " 


wer 
two 
no 


dissatisfaction" and "very great dissatisfaction," respectively. 
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Table 2.2 Dissatisfaction with one's situation 


Satisfied- Mean level of % reporting "no % reporting great 
dissatisfied dissatisfaction, dissatisfaction" dissatisfaction 
with 0-10 (0) (6-10) 
Housing 261 54 15 
Capital goods purchases 1.0 EL 7 
Medical care 2.6 50 ZA. 
Child care Kes) 63 1] 
School 2.3 45 16 
Work 3.4 27 25 


dissatisfaction is that they are not at all symmetrically 
distributed (Table 2.2 The bulk of respondents chose low 
figures, i.e. replies that indicated weak dissatisfaction. Their 
replies ranged from 0 to 10, as explained above. The mean figures 
ranged from 1.0 to 3.4. The percentage of respondents who chose 
to reply by using alternatives between 6 and 10 on the scale was 
between 7 and 25 percent, depending on the area. The percentag 
choosing the very lowest alternative, "no dissatisfaction," 
varied from 27 up to 71 percent. 


Our first impression from the replies to our questions about 
) 


There are a number of clear differences among the six areas 
examined. The largest percentage of dissatisfied people was found 
in the labor market. A relative large number of those who were 
gainfully employed said they have had reason to be dissatisfied 
with conditions affecting their work or workplace. The contrast 
is particularly great if we compare this result with the area 
that showed the lowest percentage of dissatisfaction, the 
consumer role. Among those who had made a major capital goods 
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purchase during the preceding year, only a small minority of 7 


percent expressed a high degree of dissatisfaction with their 


purchase. Th 


other areas ended up falling between these two 


extremes. Ranking all areas by degree of dissatisfaction, their 
order was: work, medical care, school, housing, child care and 


capital goods purchases. 


Two of the components of the model have been reported so far: 


Situation and dissat 
itself. Here, 
achieving systemat 
respect, too, 
relatively conven 


workplace etc. 


tisfaction. The third element is action 
there are a number of alternative methods for 
tic and comparable measurements. In this 


rview method in itself compels the use of 


tional ways of formulating questions; on the 
other hand, the same question technique has the advantage that it 
can be applied to many different occasions and circumstances. 

The desire to generalize and to facilitate comparisons may 
justify phrasing questions in a relatively general way. 


In each of the fields at hand, respondents were asked to tell 
whether, during the preceding year, they had tried to bring about 
improvements or resist deterioration related to the conditions 
surrounding child care, their children's schooling, work and the 
Those who said they had made some attempt to 


influence conditions were asked what the result had been -- 


whether their wishes 
questions reveal somet 


had been essentially satisfied or not. These 
thing very central: to what extent citizens 


have actually tried to exercise influence on their living 


Situation and, 


t case, what the outcome was (Table 2.3). 


Table 2.3 
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Attempts to exercise influence 


fo} 


Q 


fe) 


who had 


tried to 
exercise 


Housing 
Capital 
Medical 


Child care 


School 
Work 


goods purchases 
care 


influence __ 


28 
1:3 
18 
27 
35 
60 


Among 


those who had 


tried: 


Were their wishes satisfied? 


55 
65 
AT 
52 
41 
57 


Sti del 


_Yes__uncertain_ 


20 
16 
14 
11 
Ca | 
22 


No. Total 
25 100 
19 100 
39 100 
35 100 
30 100 
21 100 
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they 


work, 
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The six areas can therefore be ranked according to two 
criteria: the degree of dissatisfaction and how many attempts 
people had made to exercise influence. These rankings evidently 
bear some resemblance to each other. In both cases, the labor 
market and the consumer role formed the two extremes. The 
statistical association between them can be demonstrated more 
exactly in a diagram (Figure 2.1). One axis indicates how many 
people were dissatisfied, the other shows how many took an 
initiative. 


The result was an almost perfectly linear pattern. The number 
of initiatives was directly proportional to the degree of 
dissatisfaction. The only outstanding exception was medical care, 
where the number of initiatives was fewer than would be expected, 
given the percentage of respondents expressing dissatisfaction. 
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Figur 2.] Missndéje och initiativ i olika medborgarsituationer 
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Figure 2.1 Dissatisfaction and initiatives in different 
citizenship situations 
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Table 2.4 Dissatisfaction_and_attempts_ to exercise influence 


% who had tried 


to_influence Satisfied Dissatisfied Association (r) 
Housing 15 44 0.32 
Capital goods purchases 3 3 0.46 
Medical care 4 32 0.36 
Child care 9 60 0.56 
School 12 56 0.46 
York 24 74 0.46 
The hypothesis is fully confirmed. In all six areas studied, 


there was a clear positive correlation between dissatisfaction 
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and initiatives. The probability of becoming active and trying to 
exercise influence was several times larger among those who were 
dissatisfied than among satisfied people. The statistical 
relationship varied from 0.32 to 0.56, which is an indication of 
strong associations. 


What were the results of these attempts at influence? Table 
2.3 above presents people's replies to the question of whether 
their wishes had been satisfied or not; it should be observed 
that the percentages are calculated on the basis of those who had 
made some attempt at influence. The main impression is that the 
differences among the six areas were not dramatic, yet they wer 
clear. The proportion of respondents whose wishes had been 
satisfied varied from 41 to 65 percent. The proportion reporting 
negative results was between 19 and 39 percent. The consumer 
role, again, stands out: among the relative few people who had 
made some attempt to have problems corrected, the great majority 
stated that their demands had been met. 


Satisfaction or dissatisfaction. Trying to exercise influence 
or not. Being successful or not. Taking these benchmarks in the 
field of social action, we can distinguish some combinations that 
are important from a theoretical standpoint. Figure 2.2 
illustrates the opportunities for citizens to exercise power. 


Four situations are conceivable. A citizen is satisfied and 
therefore takes no initiative; no news is good news. He takes an 
initiative that works; this is the successful exercise of power. 
He takes an initiative but his wish is not fulfilled; this is the 
bitter experience of powerlessness. He is dissatisfied but 
remains passive; this is impotent silence. 
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In other words, a distinction can be made between 
powerlessness and impotence. Powerlessness presupposes action, 
but action that does not lead to the intended result. Impotence 
is silent and is characterized by passive adaptation to the 
prevailing situation.6 


The six citizenship situations showed rather divergent 
profiles in terms of the reality of exercising power (Figure 
2.3). The consumer role was characterized primarily by the large 
proportion of people whose silence was good news; 69 percent of 
this group were satisfied and had made no attempt to correct 
problems. The opposite was true of the labor market, which had 
the smallest proportion of satisfied passive respondents (21 
percent). Yet there was a large group of people who fell into the 


category of "successful exercise of power." In the labor market 


6. Cf. the distinction made by the Study of Power and Democracy 
in Norway between powerlessness, on the one hand, and "lack 
of power" on the other. S Gudmund Hermes, Makt og avmakt 
(Power and Lack of Power), Universitetsforlaget, Bergen, 
L975 Pps 133° #E: 
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Figur 2.2 Medborgarskapets handlingsvagar 
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there are also many people 


and these attempts at 


also be added that 
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is specifically intended to emphasize some essential conditions 
that must be fulfilled to be able to speak of the successful 
exercise of power. By specifying these various steps, it also 
becomes possible to describe those situations where it is not 
justified to speak of the exercise of power. Such situations have 
turned out to be of fairly distinct kinds, This is because 
Silence can be interpreted in two ways. One interpretation of 
Silence is "no news is good news"; a person is satisfied and 
therefore finds no reason for action. This implies that if the 
person only wanted to and had a reason, he could very well take 
an initiative. The second way of interpreting silence is the 
vicious circle of impotence. A person is dissatisfied, finds his 
Situation unacceptable, yet does not act. There is a barrier, a 
threshold between dissatisfaction and initiative. Perhaps the 
person does not dare to act, and perhaps he does not really know 
how to do so. 


medborgarsituationer 


Figur 2.3 Handlingsvagar i sex 
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Figur 2.3 Handlingsvagar i sex medborgarsituationer (forts.) 
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Figure 2.3 Paths of action in six citizenship situations, cont. 
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Another way of illustrating these processes is to ask citizens 


directly what they think about their chances of having an impact. 
This is related to the subjective side of power -- how 
individuals assess their own ability to achieve influence. In 


this respect, too, the question has to be qualified. Because th 
life situation of citizens is so multifaceted and complex, no 
Single and simple overall measure is sufficient. The interview 
technique must take into account that the same person may very 
well consider his chance of influence large in one respect, but 
very small in another. 


Our actual method of formulating questions was very similar to 
the kind of measurement that was used to gauge the degr of 
dissatisfaction. The replies consisted of numbers between 0 and 
10. These points refer to position along a scale. Questions about 
a person's own assessment of his chances of influence had in 
common that the end points of the scale bore the labels "no 
chance" (for a value of 0) and "very good chance" (for a value of 
10). 


Merely looking at an overview of this long series of questions 
provides new insights into citizens' chances of asserting their 
interests in the six areas of society studied here (Table 2.5). 
This is because the range of these subjective assessments was 
considerable. The situations that received the highest average 
figures, i.e. where those who were affected felt they had a good 
chance of influence, were repairing one's home and obtaining 
child care to th xtent desired (both with a mean value of 7.0). 
The lowest average figure, 1.6, was recorded for how the parents 
of school children assessed their chances of influencing the 
organization and design of instruction programs. 


Table 2.5 Assessment_of chances to exercise influence 
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Mean, 
0-10 
Housing 
Influencing how one's home will be repaired 10 
Influencing outdoor amenities in one's residential area 4.1 
Influencing housing expenses 34.8 
Changing homes if one would like to 6.4 
Average for housing 5:3 
Capital goods purchase 
Chance to assess the quality of the product purchased 6.9 
Chance to choose between different brands or models 
at the price one was willing to pay 6.3 
Chance to decide whether the product purchased was the 
best at the price one was willing to pay 6.3 
Average for capital goods purchase 6.5 
Medical care 
Influencing aspects of medical care on which one may 
conceivably have preferences 3.8 
Getting a sufficient amount of medical care 6.2 
Choosing the doctor one wants 3.7 
Changing to another medical office, outpatient clinic 
or ward if one would like to 3:26 
Average for medical care 
Child care 
Influencing the structure and design of child care 4.5 
Influencing the environment in which the children 
spend their time Shall 
Influencing the way the children relate to each other 39 
Changing to another form of child care if desired 4.1 
Getting the amount of child care desired 7.0 
Average for child care 4.8 
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School 
Influencing the structure and design of the instruction 
program 1.6 
Influencing the design of the school environment 2../0 
Influencing the way students relate to each other 
at school 2.59 
Moving the child(ren) to another school if desired 231 
Average for school 2:3 
Work 
Deciding when one's work will begin and end for the day 4.4 
Deciding how one's own daily work will be organized 6.6 
Influencing one's working environment 95.3 
Influencing decisions about the general direction of 
one's work 4.6 
For employees 
Changing to other working tasks for one's current employer 
if desired 4.0 
Changing to another employer if desired Se) 
Average for work 5/2 


In several cases, there were rather significant differences 
within the same areas. When it came to housing, there was a major 
gap between people's assessment of their ability to influence 
repairs (7.0), on the one hand, and their ability to influence 
housing expenses (3.8) on the other. In the medical care system, 
there was a relatively positive assessment regarding one's 
chances of getting a sufficient amount of care. In contrast, 
patients and their relatives felt it was harder for them to 
influence the shape of medical care and the choice of doctor and 
care facility. 
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The area that respondents rated the highest in terms of their 
own chances of exercising influence was the role of consumer. 


Those who had purchased major capital goo 
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is of course by no means certain that this general assessment 
could actually be transformed into successful exercise of power 
if matters came to a head. But the data nevertheless indicate 
that potential deferred influence is substantially greater than 
manifest influence. Aside from those who actually become active, 
there is a sizable group who could activate themselves if they 
wished. 


Table 2.6 Chances of influence: experience and_assessment 
Had made Had_attempted_to_influence: Assoc- 
no attempt Still lation 
at_influence Succeeded uncertain Failed (r)__ 

Housing 45 46 38 30 0.21 

Capital goods 

purchases 63 70 64 47] 0.10 

Medical care 31 32 18 9 0.37 

Child care 32 46 22 18 0.38 

School 3 5 6 0 O23 

York 26 47 32 25 0.24 


The figures indicate the percentage who felt they had a good 
chance of influencing their situation in each area. A good chance 
of exercising influence is defined here as 6 or higher on the 
10-point scale. 


These conclusions mean that our model can be modified once 
again. A person's own assessment of his ability to exercise 
influence may be described as one of the expectations 
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that constitute an important link between situation and action. 
What we have now been able to prove is that there is a link 
running backward from the results of exercising power and the 


psychological preconditions for action. Powerlessness and failed 
attempts at influence can easily lead to a negative spiral. 
Setbacks lead to a more pessimistic assessment, which in turn 
lowers a person's readiness to act. This vicious circle of 
powerlessness is part of the dynamic of social action. 


A citizen's assessment of his chances of influence can be 
regarded as an overall yardstick of his feeling of being able to 
control his situation and run his own life. 


A citizen's assessment of his chances of exercising influence 
are tied to his own experiences of attempts to exercise influence 
and to his material situation. People's perception of their room 
for action is just as strongly tied to their external living 
conditions as to various personality factors. Their housing 
Situation can serve as an example. As mentioned earlier, 
respondents were asked to assess their chances of influencing 
four different aspects of housing: repairs, amenities outside 
their home, housing expenses and chances of changing homes. Table 
2.7 shows how their replies differed by categories of residents. 


Table 2.7 Perceived chance of influencing one's housing 


situation 

Chance of influence 

Re- Out- ExX- 

pairs doors penses Change _ Mean 
Rural area 8.1 625 Grad 6.2 6.7 
Town 15 33.7 4.2 6.2 5.4 
City (not town) 6.7 3S foal 3.2 6.5 5.0 
Major city 6.0 3.6 253) 6.4 4.6 
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Single-family home, farmhouse Ses 6.4 Osa 6.2 6.7 
Tract home 8.2 4.1 4.9 LO 621 
Apartment house 92.2 32:3 Loe Duiel 4.0 
High-rise development Died eral 1.2.5 aes, 4.0 
Own home 8.6 4.8 ian 6.9 6 
Housing cooperative: HSB or 

Riksbyggen cae 4.8 2.6 6.8 5.6 
Housing cooperative: private 8.0 4.8 4.0 6.9 6.0 
Rented home: municipal 

housing company 4.1 3.0 ale Dy3 3.4 
Rented home: private landlord 4.6 2.8 1.6 Dial 3.7 
Rented home: sublet arrangement 3.9 1.6 1.0 243 2D 
Institution or other 3.8 30 2.6 Di 3/6 
Total 7.0 4.1 3.8 6.4 5.3 


There was a very broad range between extremes. Renters felt 


they had very little chance of influencing the cost of their 


apartm 
above 


their 


nts. The mean figures were as low as 1.0 or slightly 
his. The best chance of influencing housing was recorded 


hance of arranging their own repairs. The differences 


among 
it cam 


arious forms of housing were fairly small, however, when 
to people's assessment of their chances of changing 


e 
t 
for those who owned their home, where the question concerned 
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replies to the questions about housing-related activities were 
equivalent to the maximum, 100 percent. Corresponding 
percentages were calculated for all respondents. The average for 
the entire sample turned out to be 26 percent. Of the possibile 
opportunities to participate, people took advantage of one 
fourth. The portion of the population scoring 0 percent, i.e. who 
were entirely passive in the respects discussed here, was one 
third. 


Table 2.8 Citizenship activities (continued) 
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the workplace 49 
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workplace 68 
Had been a safety steward or had another position of trust 
at_the_ workplace 17 
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+ + + 
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Those who had tried to gain redress or bring about a change 
were asked what action or actions they had taken (Table 2.9). The 
most common reaction when a citizen felt wrongly treated was a 
telephone contact. Nearly two thirds of those who felt they had 
been incorrectly or unfairly treated during the preceding year 
had tried to argue their case by phoning up the public agency. 
Visits and correspondence were also relatively common. More than 
one third, 37 percent, stated that they had appealed the decision 
in writing. All these percentages apply to the group who felt 
they had been badly treated. Calculated as a percentage of the 
entire population, such actions involved between 3 and 6 percent 
of the total. From this statistical average perspective, other 
safety valves turned out to be numerically less important; only a 
few respondents stated that they had complained to the 
Parliamentary Ombudsman, contacted politicians or alerted the 
media. 
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3. The Covariation of Citizenship Roles 


The number of citizenship roles varies strongly from person to 
person. Yet only a tiny number of citizens interviewed in our 
survey were affected by only one of the six situations studied: 3 
percent of the population fulfilled the criteria for one single 
role. These were people who were not gainfully employed, had no 
children under age 15, had made no major purchases and had not 
come into contact with the medical care system. Table 3.1 
indicates the distribution of respondents by their respectiv 
numbers of roles. 


Table 3.1 Number of applicable citizenship roles 


Number of roles Percentage 

1 (housing only) 3 

2 18 

3 28 

4 32 

5 15 

6 (all) 3 

Total percentage 100 
Half the population were thus in a situation where four or 


ct ct 


more of these citizenship roles were applicable. The most extreme 
group -- those who at the same time were residents, 
patients/relatives of patients, consumers of capital goods, 
parents of preschool children, parents of school children and 
gainfully employed -- were admittedly no more than a small 
minority. But these citizen-heroes still constituted 3 percent of 
the population, i.e. a few hundred thousand people in all. 
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Most citizenship roles are age-related. The parental role and 
gainful employment are typical found in active age categories. 
Purchases of capital goods also vary greatly over a person's life 
cycle. This means that those citizens for whom all six roles are 
applicable are found overwhelmingly in the 30-40 year old age 
category. 


The statistical associations between citizenship roles and the 
human life cycle are visible in the covariations of these roles. 
Certain role combinations are more common than others. Table 3.2 
shows how often two roles are combined. 


Table 3.2 Overlapping citizenship roles: percentages 
Preschool School 


Consumer Patient children children 
Patient 53 
Parent of preschool child(ren) 11 12 
Parent of school child(ren) 14 14 6 
Gainfully employed 53 54 12 17 


Of the entire population (aged 16-80), 14 percent had 
preschool children. The great majority of these parents were 
gainfully employed; those who both had preschool children and 
jobs constituted 12 percent. Those parents who had both preschool 
and school-age children numbered 6 percent of the population. 


Mutual overlapping of citizenship roles can also be expressed 


in terms of statistical associations. If two roles were totally 
unrelated to each other, the association would be zero. If one of 
these roles were always connected to another role, the 


association would be maximal, or 1.0. Table 3.3 shows the 
associations that were observed in the citizenship survey. 
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Table 3.3 Overlapping citizenship roles: statistical 
associations 


Preschool School 


Consumer Patient children children 
Patient 0.07 
Parent of preschool child(ren) 0.12 0.10 
Parent of school child(ren) 0.13 0.05 0:25 
Gainfully employed O.Zil 0.02 0.18 0.24 
The figures in the table are product-moment correlations (r). In 
calculating statistical associations, this yardstick will be used 


henceforth unless otherwise stated. 


The pattern should, above all, be interpreted as an expression 
of how these roles vary over a person's life cycle. The living 
Situations that most often occur together are the two parental 
roles and the roles of gainfully employed person and capital 
goods consumer. 


Now, from the standpoint of power, the most pivotal issue is 
to discover what associations there are in terms of ability to 
assert one's interests in various contexts. The previous chapter 
showed that there are clear differences between individuals. Some 
people are active, take initatives to assert their interests, are 
successful in their attempts at influence and have a high opinion 
of their chances of exercising influence. Others are silent even 
though they are dissatisfied, remain passive and mistrust their 
own chances of action. So far, the analysis has been limited to 
studying each area of life by itself. The question now is whether 
people who are devoid of power in one particular life situation 
are also devoid of power in other respects. What is the 
association between the ability to assert one's interests in 
different areas of life? 


The first interpretation of t 
activity levels. It is based on 
respondents had made any attempt 
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Table 3.4 Statistical associations between initiatives in 
different citizenship situations 
7 = Medical Child 
Housing Consumer care care School 
Consumer 0.11 
Medical care Ow 1-3 0.07 
Child care 0.21 0.05 0.09 
School 0.15 0.13 0.18 0.19 
Work 0.18 0.10 0.10 0.25 0.17 


But although these associations were in a positive direction, 


the fact that the correlations were relatively weak is the most 
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Table 3.5 Dime 


sional analysis of assess 


ed_chances of influence 


__ Dimension number 


2 3 4 S 6 7 8 


Dimension 1: Work 


When work will begin and end for the day TS) = 
How daily work will be organized 80 - 
Working environment 72 
Decisions on general direction of work 75 
Dimension 2: Medical care 
Influencing medical care -01 
Getting sufficient medical care -04 
Choosing the doctor 03 


Changing medical office, outpatient 


clinic or ward 


01 00 00 05 -05 06 08 
02 03 O5 03 15 09 06 
05 14 12 O06 -04 -01 17 
00 10 11 O03 12 13 14 


71 #12 #14 #O8 03 18 -07 
69 03 04 09 O05 22 -09 
73° 03 O02 -01 O01 -09 04 


60 -O01 00 -08 26 -01 36 
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Dimension 3: Housing 


How home will be repaired 09 O38 80 02 05 -02 11 02 
Outdoor amenities in residential area 04 06 72 -02 O05 21 -12 -02 
Housing expenses 10 05 79 10 06 -02 08 OO 
Changing homes 04 O07 40 10 14 -10 30 35 


Dimension 4: School 
Structure and design of instruction program 08 -08 -05 79 01 10 19 06 


Design of school environment 1319 16 75 O00 -06 O07 -16 

How students relate to each other at school 06 16 05 73 -03 30 -05 10 

Moving child(ren) to another school 17 41 O04 27 #09 -10 -19 44 
Dimension 5: Capital goods purchase 

Assessing quality of product purchased 06 03 O00 O04 80 16 02 -01 

Choosing between brands or models 06 04 12 02 69 -02 O01 O07 


Deciding whether product purchased was best 04 03 06 -07 84 10 05 06 
Dimension 6: Child care -- focus 


Structure and design of child care -03 00 -O1 11 16 62 47 -04 

Environment in which children spend time 20 10 O04 O02 O05 76 OO -09 

How children relate to each other =03% "0:9" O09" 20 TAs “fa =027- 9 
Dimension 7: Child care -- amount 

Changing to another form of child care 19 14 O02 13-03 21 #70 O21 

Getting desired amount of child care 09 O7 10 O03 O04 -11 74 #O7 
Dimension 8: Opportunity to choose 

Changing to other working tasks 16 06 O02 02 06 -05 10 64 
__ Changing to another employer 16 -08 -01 -09 03 12 -01 66 


All loadings have been multiplied by 100. 


Given the customary criteria for this type of analysis,3 the 
number of dimensions will be eight. Table 3.5 shows the "loadings," 


3. The number of factors is determined according to the "Kaiser 
criterion"; factors with an eigenvalue larger than 1 are 
included. 
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Table 3.6 Chances _ to make _a_change 


Mean 

(0-10) 
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Figure 3.1 Assessment of chances of influencing one's own 
situation: frequency distribution 
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Figure 3.2 Assessment of chances to exercise influence: 
frequency distribution of intra-individual variations between 
different citizenship situations 
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4. Influencing the Situation of the Country 


What is meant by democracy? In public discourse, there are two 
major schools, two main perceptions of the meaning of democracy: 
the concept of direct democracy and the concept of representative 
democracy. Before specifying the essential differences between 
them, however, it is important to point out that the advocates of 
these two doctrines agree on a number of fundamental points. 
There is consensus between them that the following requirements 
are necessary, but perhaps not always sufficient, prerequisites 
for viewing a society as democratic. 


1. Those who are affected by a decision must be able to 
influence it. 
2. To the extent that representatives are chosen, those who 
are affected must be entitled to select who will represent 
them. 
3. Those who are in opposition must have the opportunity to 
mold opinion. Among other things, this requires freedom of 
speech and freedom of the press. 
4. Citizens must have the right to establish and be members of 
free organizations to be able to protect their interests. 
5. The majority must be entitled to make binding decisions 
for everyone, but the majority is not entitled to make 
constitutional changes that weaken the equal rights of the 
minority. The position of the minority is protected by 
constitutional freedoms and rights.1 


1. Gundmund Hernes and Willy Martinussen, Demokrati og politiske 
ressurser (Democracy and Political Resources), NOU 1980:7, p. 
84; Robert A. Dahl, "Procedural Democracy," in Democracy, 
Liberty, and Equality, Norwegian University Press, Oslo, 1986, 
pps L9T225% 
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3. For a summary of the two doctrines of democracy, see for 
example Hernes and Martinussen, 1980, p. 86. Danish research, 
too, is based on this classification: see Erik Damgaard, ed., 
Folkets veje i dansk politik (The Role of the People in 
Danish Democracy), Schultz, Copenhagen, 1980, pp. 18 ff. Cf. 
the classification into "normativists" and "functionalists" 
in Leif Lewin, Folket och eliterna (The People and the 
Elites), Almgqvist & Wiksell, 1970. The participatory 
democracy perspective is developed in Carole Pateman, 
Participation and Democratic Theory, Cambridge University 
Press, 1970, and in Dennis F. Thompson, John Stuart Mill and 
Representative Government, Princeton University Press, 1976. 
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affected should make 


their own decisions. According to this 


concept, the power to make decisions must be transferred to people 
who have a direct, personal interest in the issue at hand. 


This line of reasoning suffers from one crucial weakness. It is 
based on confusing power with geography. A spatial metaphor has 
played a trick. It is as if the desire to reduce the "distance" 
between decisions and results has led to the conclusion that 
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If this perception of the meaning of democracy is to be 
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that all public-sector decisions should be transferred to those 
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characterized by proximity, personal relationships and genuine 
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This ideal nevertheless stands in sharp contrast to some of 
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4. Decentraliseringsutredningens principbetdankande (Theoretical 
Report of the Commission of Inquiry on Decentralization); SOU 


1978:52. 
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out, the modern open society has an abstract character. Many 
relationships between people are impersonal and anonymous. 
Markets, exchanges and cooperation take place between people who 
are not acquainted with each other or who lack deep, lasting or 
emotional ties.5 


Mental images of these two societal models are the village and 
the big city. The closed world of the little village encompasses a 
small group of people who know each other well, who are united by 
common ties of kinship and customs and who jointly run their own 
affairs. The big city is characterized by openness, 
contemporaneity and a countless number of individuals, each one 
fulfilling his life project. They are united in a complex, 
constantly changeable network of temporary encounters and 
anonymous relationships. 


These two societal models are theoretical stylizations. No 
actually existing society today can be described as a pure 
"village" or "big city." Actual societies include both "concrete" 
elements in the form of personal relationships and "abstract," 
anonymous elements. The mixture between these two types of 
relationships may vary greatly from one society to another. 


This classification into two discrete models draws attention 
to the fact that the general principle of democracy (or popular 
sovereignty, autonomy, self-determination; these terms are 
regarded here as synonyms) can be realized in two different ways. 
Let us call them microdemocracy and macrodemocracy.6 


5. Karl R. Popper, The Open Society and its Enemies, I, 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, London, 1966, pp. 174-175. 

6. This distinction is made in Giovanni Sartori, The Theory of 
Democracy Revisited, 1, Chatham House, New Jersey, 1987, p. 
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political system. These issues will be addressed later in this 
book. The remainder of this chapter will be devoted to a survey 
of political participation in Sweden today.12 


+ + + 


The voters have no power between elections. This statement is 
not some more or less sensational research finding from political 
science, but a pure platitude, a truism. As a social creature, a 
citizen has many different roles. One of these is as a voter. On 
election day, a citizen has the right to choose representatives in 
political bodies. His power as a voter consists only of the act of 
voting. Between elections, a citizen can exercise influence ina 
number of different ways, but in roles other than that of voter. 


On election day, the voter is sovereign. Voter turnout is a 
measure of how many citizens take advantage of this right. Under 
Sweden's current election system, introduced in the early 1970s, 
voter turnout for parliamentary elections has been around 90 
percent or slightly less (Table 4.1). 


A turnout of 85-90 percent is a high figure but is 
internationally not unique. At the last two elections, in 1985 and 
1988, voter turnout admittedly declined, but the category of 
Swedes who never vote is extremely small nowadays. Studies 
indicate that there is relatively significant turnover among 
non-voters. About half of those who do not vote in a particular 
election usually vote in the next one. This means, on the other 
hand, that the percentage of those eligible who always go and vote 
is lower than 90 percent. Those who vote in three consecutive 
elections number a bit over 80 percent.13 


12. Political participation in Sweden will be discussed in 
greater detail in Gd6ran Blomberg's doctoral dissertation. 
13. Olof Petersson, Valjarna och valet 1976 (The Voters and the 


Election, 1976), Valundersdékningar, rapport 2 (Election 
Studies, Report 2), SCB/Liber, 1977, p. 156. 
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The fact that the overwhelming majority of eligible voters 
actually exercise their suffrage nowadays means that one of the 
most fundamental requirements of representative democracy has been 
fulfilled. But the next question is what a person's choice of 
political party actually means. One of the most controversial 
issues in international election research concerns the degree of 
rationality in the act of voting. Do the voters fulfill the 
necessary requirements related to information, consistency and 
good sense for the outcome of the election to be interpreted as an 
enlightened expression of citizen opinion, as a mandate based on 
objective reasons and presented to their ruling representatives? 
Looking at Sweden today, the research findings seem fairly clear. 
When election researcher Sd6ren Holmberg summarizes his surveys of 
the voters, a bright picture of the functioning of representative 
democracy emerges:14 


fe) Most voters have firm opinions on current political issues. 

fe) There is a clear association between their views and choice 
of party. This association, a measure of the extent to which 
voting behavior is based on political opinions, also tends to 
become stronger over the years. 

fe) A majority of the voters have correct perceptions of what 
positions the parties take on issues raised in the election 
campaign. 

fe) Changes of party are clearly associated with voters' positions 
on the issues. 


Holmberg rounds off by saying: "The conclusion of our analysis 
of the existence of political views among Swedish voters and the 
voting based on these views is thus surprisingly positive. On the 
basis of our results, one cannot argue that Swedish democracy 
works poorly at the voter level."15 The prevailing view among 


14. Sdren Holmberg, Valjare i fdOrandring (Voters in Transition), 
Liber, Stockholm, 1984, pp. 232 ff. 
Lo. ~ Lbtd. 7 ps 235: 
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political scientists on the relationship between the ideals of 
representative democracy and reality is thus a bright one: the 
high voter turnout and the rationality of the act of voting mean 
that the election results can be interpreted as a genuine 
expression of public opinion. 


Table 4.1 Voter turnout_in parliamentary elections, 1970-1988 _ 
Voter turnout 


Election year in percent. 
1970 88.3 
1973 90.8 
1976 SL28 
LO79 OOterd 
1982 91.4 
1985 89.9 
1988 86.0 


This description of the relationship between ideals and 
reality can be supplemented with data on municipal democracy. The 
series of mergers that reduced the number of Swedish municipal 
governments from 2,500 in 1950 to fewer than 300 today was 
accompanied by a strongly voiced concern that municipal democracy 
might shift away from the democratic ideal. As early as the 
1950s, the debate on the proposed municipal mergers declared that 
the relationship between democracy and efficiency posed a 
dilemma. The cutback in the number of municipal governments was 
guided primarily by demands for efficiency. The small, old-style 
municipalities would not have large enough population and tax 
bases to be able to sustain the planned expansion in the 


social 
social 


welfare system. 
services required larger units. 
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The school system, old age care and other 


Municipalities faced heavy 


pressure to expand their busin 


ess sectors, housing stock, meeting 


facilities, libraries, sports grounds and sewage treatment plants. 
But how would democracy function in the new super-municipalities? 
In its 1961 proposal on merging small municipalities into larger 
blocs, the Social Democratic Government explicitly discussed the 
conflict between efficiency and democracy. It is not always 
possible to combine efficiency and democracy; the Government spoke 
of a "matter of tradeoffs."16 One could of course hope that 
democracy would not have to be weakened, but there was no 
guarantee. In the situation then prevailing, the demand for 
efficiency was accorded greater weight than the risk of weakened 
democracy. The series of municipal mergers was implemented. 

A quarter of a century later, after extensive studies, 
political scientists conducting research on municipal government 
arrived at a conclusion which -- to quote one research director 


—-- was 


"unexpectedl 
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Table 4.2 Political participation 


Are you a member of a political party or other political 
organization? 


Yes LS 
No 85 
Total percentage 100 


To those who are members: Do you hold, or have you held, any 
position of trust in a political club or organization? (Been a 
board member or the like) 


Of members Of all respondents 
Hold position of trust 15 2 
Have held position of trust 22 3 
No 63 
Total percentage 100 


Have you attended any political meeting or gathering during the 
past year? 


Yes 10 
No 90 
Total percentage 100 


Do you hold, or have you held, any political position in the 
municipal or county government or in Parliament? 


Yes 6 
No 94 
Total percentage 100 
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To those who hold or have held such positions: When did you hold 
such a position most recently? 
Of those with Of all 
political positions respondents 


Hold political position now 26 2 
Earlier during the 1980s 31 2 
During the 1970s 29 2 
During the 1960s or earlier 14 1 
Total percentage 100 
Did you vote in the municipal council election in 1985, or was 
there any reason why you couldn't or didn't wish to vote? 
Yes, voted 90 
No, did not vote but was eligible to do so 10 
Total percentage 100 
Percentage of sample not eligible to vote 9 


Have you ever participated in a public demonstration? 


Yes 30 
No 70 
Total percentage 100 


Have you ever spoken before a meeting of a club or organization? 


Yes, gave a speech 26 
Yes, took part in discussion 14 
No, never 60 
Total percentage 100 


Have you ever written an article or letter to the editor of a 
newspaper or magazine? 


Yes, an article 1a 
Yes, a letter to the editor 9 
No, never 80 


Total percentage 100 
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Table 4.3 Attempts _to_influence society in the preceding year _ 
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Immigrants and immigration 

Consumer issues 

Freedoms and rights in Sweden 

Equal status for men and women 

Another issue 1 


ore Oa 


1c 


Vording of the question: "There are different ways of trying to 
achieve improvements or resist deterioration in society. During 
the past year, have you done any of the following? I am referring 
to things you did for a purpose involving not just yourself or 
your family." Each of the various activities were read out. For 
each activity the respondent had participated in, he was asked: 
"What issue or issues did the matter involve?" A reply card with 
15 different issues/subject areas was presented. 


+ + + 


This observation leads to the question of how the various 
activities are related to each other. This is the same theoretical 
issue that was raised earlier: Is participation cumulative or 
complementary? Is a small minority strongly active, or is a 
majority involved in less heated fashion? Here, too, a statistical 
dimensional analysis may cast a revealing light on our data. 


The method is the same one w mployed earlier. The survey 
contains a total of 22 measurements of political participation; 
a breakdown of the replies was presented earlier in this chapter. 
The (total of 231) correlation pairs between these variables are 
calculated. This pattern of correlations forms the input data ina 
dimensional analysis. The purpose is to reduce the data toa 
smaller number of dimensions. Using the customary criteria, the 
analysis ends up with a total of five dimensions. The results are 
presented in Table 4.4. 
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The pattern is interesting in a number of respects. Political 
participation cannot be summarized simply by using a single scale. 


Several activity models, all different from 
The common denominator in the group of questions that form the 
first dimension is that they measure citize 


each other, emerge.19 


ns' various contacts. 


They involve contacts with government officials, politicians, 
organizations, media and judicial bodies. W 
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membership, party work, participation in political meetings and 
positions of trust. Assiduous party workers 


here. 
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received high marks 


nsion number three deals with various forms of political 


manifestations. They need not always be related to verbalized 
expressions of opinion. It deals especially 


been involved in boycotts, 


contributions and worn a campaign badge. 


with people who have 


Signed petitions, given financial 


The fourth dimension consists mainly of three activities: 


strikes, illegal protests and other demonstrations besides 
organized labor's traditional May Day procession. These types of 


participation have in common that 
variety of protest. 


19. 


The pattern has great similarities with 


they are a more militant 


corresponding studies 


in other countries. Cf. Sidney Verba, Norman H. Nie and 


Jae-On Kim, Participation and Political 


Equality: A 


Seven-Nation Comparison, Cambridge University Press, 1978. 


ones concerning party 
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As a fifth and final dimension, voting is classified as an 
activity of a special character. Participating in an election does 
not fit clearly under any of the other four dimensions. It should 
also be added that there is a technical reason why voter turnout 
in general has a low correlation with the other yardsticks of 
participation. The voting variable is very skewed; the material 
consists of 90 percent voters and only 10 percent non-voters. 
Because most other ways of measuring activity are skewed in the 
other direction, due to these restrictions a correlation 
measurement will only show a weak association. But the fact that 
participation in elections forms a separate dimension is nothing 
unreasonable or unusual; surveys in other countries also indicate 
that voting should be regarded as a separate aspect of political 
action.20 


It must also be added that the sequence of dimensions should 
not be accorded any great importance. Their sequence and the 
relative "weight" of the dimensions are determined in practice by 
how many questions are classified under each respective 
dimension. It is therefore crucial which questions have been 
included at all in the analysis. If the survey had contained more 
questions about protest behavior, for example, this dimension 
would probably have crystalized at an earlier stage. The results 
of the dimensional analysis should therefore not be regarded as 
the only true picture of the pattern of political participation in 
Sweden. The analysis shows the dimensional structure given the 
questions that were asked. With a somewhat different set of 
measurements of participation, the pattern would also have looked 
a little different. Parallel analyses of similar data from other 
surveys nevertheless indicate that the general pattern remains 
relatively stable, regardless of minor changes in the sample of 
indicators of political participation. 


20. Verba and Nie, 1978, Chapter 3. 
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Table 4.4 The dimensions of political participation 


Dimension number 


1 Z 3 4 5 
Dimension 1: Contacts 
Contacted a central or local government 
official 68 09 O01 00 O00 
Contacted or appeared in the media 63 09 O09 O7 O01 
Spoke before a meeting of a club or 
organization 58 16 17 -04 06 
Contacted a club or organization 58 08 17 06 -14 
Vrote an article or letter to the editor 54 18 21 -01 06 
Contacted a politician 9 41 O 04 -17 
Vorked in another organization 47 11 20 -09 -05 
Contacted a lawyer or judicial body 46 -08 -04 15 12 
Dimension 2: Party activity 
Member of a political party or other 
political organization O02 74 05 -03 09 
Vorked in a political party 16 73 O05 04 -12 
Attending a political meeting or gathering 12 71 #13 14 -01 
Holder of elected public position 25 59 -02 -10 09 
Dimension 3: Manifestations 
Boycotted certain products, for instance O08 “O02 -61, 05: -=13 
Signed a petition 13 -03 58 03 05 
Contributed or collected funds 28 -04 56 -18 03 
Vore or distributed campaign buttons 13 27° 66 12 =-03 
Participated in a public demonstration 04 29 45 28 16 
Vorked in a political action group O02 14 35 O7 -55 
Dimension 4: Protests 
Took part in a strike 08 -05 04 68 06 
Took part in an illegal protest action 03 00 -04 68 -15 
Took part in a demonstration, other than 
May Day -O1 17 38 51 O7 
Dimension 5: Voting 
Turned out for 1985 election 03 13 17 #O1 74 
All loadings have been multiplied by 100. 
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+ + 
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Table 4.5 Interest _in politics 

Percentage | 
Very interested 12 
Rather interested 40 
Not especially interested 36 
Not at all interested 12 
Total percentage 100 
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The question may appear much too simple, but experience shows 
that the replies classify people clearly by their degree of 
political involvement. In various experiments using more 
sophisticated methods of measurement to characterize political 
involvement, it still turns out that replies to the simple 
question about a person's self-perceived political interest 
measure the same thing. 


The pattern of replies is similar to a statistically normal 
distribution curve. Three fourths of respondents chose one of the 
two middle alternatives. Only slightly more than one tenth 
considered themselves very interested in politics; an equally 
large percentage chose the opposite alternative, not at all 
interested in politics. Approximately one out of two adult Swedes 
is either very or rather interested in politics. One out of two is 
not especially or not at all interested. 


Another aspect of the citizenry's psychological orientation 
toward politics is based on the key role of political parties in 
the representative process. The concept of party identification 
refers to a voter's feeling of support for a political party. 
Party identification is a psychological concept that may, but 
need not, be combined with formal membership in the party.21 


In the citizenship survey, 59 percent of respondents stated 
that they regarded themselves as supporters of a specific party. 
Of these, most (60 percent) felt they were among the strongly 


21. The concept of party identification assumes a central role in 
international election research. See, for instance, Angus 
Campbell, Philip E Converse, Warren E. Miller and Donald E. 
Stokes, The American Voter, Wiley, New York, 1960; Ian Budge, 
Ivor Crewe and Dennis Farlie, Party Identification and 
Beyond: Representation of Voting and Party Competition, 


Viley, London, 1976. 
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t of all 


convinced supporters of their party. Of the 41 percen 
respondents who did not spontaneously say they were party 
supporters, a majority (59 percent) still replied that 


a party they felt "closer" to tha 
breakdown of the replies to quest 
is shown in Table 4.6.22 
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Organization and Democracy 


Democracy presupposes a constant interplay between voters and 


those they elect. No extensiv vidence is required to state that 

22. The introductory question coincides entirely with the wording 
in the election studies. Otherwise there are som 
differences. The replies are therefore not consistently 
comparable in all respects. 

23. Cf. Olof Petersson, Valjarna och valet 1976, 
Valundersékningar, rapport 2, SCB/Liber, Stockholm, 1977, pp. 


271 ff. 
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in a modern society, the media occupy a dominant role in keeping 
citizens' knowledge of the political process up to date. The 
media can sometimes trigger direct shifts in people's views. Even 
more frequently, the media influence opinion-molding by deciding 
which issues will receive attention at the moment and which ones 
will not be made the object of public discussion. Journalists 
become the gatekeepers of politics. If something does not appear 
on Rapport, Sweden's leading prime-time television news program, 
it has not happened. Woe to the interest group which finds that 
its issues have been classified as tedious and no longer 
newsworthy. 
Table 4.6 Party identification 

Percentage _ 
Strong supporter 36 
Supporter, but not strong 24 
Not a supporter, but close to one party 23 
Not close to any party 17 
Total percentage 100 
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medialized society" and "media dramaturgy."24 Modern society is 
no longer characterized by a shortage of information, but by a 
surplus. The media must use special methods to attract attention. 
Such methods are exaggeration, simplification, polarization, 
intensification, concretization and personification. 


This "medialization" also applies to politics. To a growing 
extent, modern politics is characterized by a concentration on 
what is "news": brief stories, a focus on the abnormal, shorter 
time perspectives, spectacular events and concentration on 
personalities. Politics today is not a novel, but a rock video. 
These trends are also noticeable in studies of the sociology of 
elections. As in other Western countries, the Swedish electorate 
is characterized by greater mobility and weaker party 
identification than before. Older, stable loyalties are 
dissolving; the new politics is characterized by maneuvering, 
sudden inflammatory issues and demands for quick, simple 
solutions. Obviously such a development can lead to problems for a 
party system based on the concept that voting means expressing 
confidence in an entire political program, a party's main 
ideological thrust.25 


24. udmund Hernes, "Det medievridde samfunn" ("The Medialized 
ociety"), in Forhandlingsikonomi og blandingsadmininstrasjon 
The Bargaining Economy and Mixed Administration), 


G 
S 
( 
Universitetsforlaget, Bergen, 1978, pp. 181-195; "Media: 
Ss 
D 
a 


truktur, vridning, drama" ("The Media: Structure, Bias, 
rama"), Nytt Norsk Tidsskrift, 1984:1, pp. 44-45. The 
nalogy between theater and politics is a common one. See, 
for example, Olof Petersson, Metaforernas makt (The Power of 
Metaphors), Carlssons, Stockholm, 1987, Chapter 9 and the 
literature cited there. Cf. also Richard M. Merelman, "The 
Dramaturgy of Politics," Sociological Quarterly, 10, 1969, 
pp. 216-241. 
25. Cf. Jorgen Westerstahl, "Om representation" ("On 
Representation), in Makten fran folket (Power from the 
People), folkstyrelsekommitt,n, Liber, Stockholm, 1985, p. 
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+ + + 


The modern organizational system in Sweden has a history more 

than a century old. The formation of voluntary associations 
occurred in three major waves. The organizations that emerged from 
the first stage were an expression of a cultural protest. The 
revivalist movement and the "free" churches opposed the rigid 
doctrines of the state Lutheran church. The struggle of the 
temperance movement against alcohol abuse was also an important 
source of schooling in grassroots activity and collective 
organization. In the second wave, economic interests formed the 
basis for establishing organizations. The creation of economically 
based associations was at its most intensive around the turn of 
the century. Farmers joined forces to protect their interests. The 


rapidly growing industrial worker class laid the foundations of 
the organized trade union movement. The third big wave of new 
organizations dates from the interwar period. It consisted mainly 


of recreational and educational organizations. Sports emerged as 
one of the major popular movements. 


Today, the popular movements and organizational life are 
accorded great weight in public administrative policy. People's 
involvement in these organizations "is a fundamental element of 
Swedish democracy." Citizens should be given "greater 
participation and greater freedom of choice through greater 
responsibility for popular movements, voluntary associations and 
cooperatives."32 The Social Democratic Government's bill on the 
revitalization of the public sector emphasizes the importance of 


such associations: "In reform work aimed at increasing people's 
participation in the continued building of society -- not least at 
the local level -- active voluntary organizations are 
essential."33 


32. The Government's instructions to the Commission of Inquiry on 
Popular Movements, dir. 1986:17. 
33. Government bill 1984/85:202, p. 54. 
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Is this a true picture? The citizenship survey put a great deal 
of effort into mapping Swedish voluntary associations in detail. 
The interviewers went through a long catalog of organizations. 
This imposing list was classified into 30 types of organizations, 
ranging from sports clubs to immigrant organizations and 
temperance lodges to professional organizations. For each of 

these types, respondents were asked if they were members and, if 
so, whether they held any position of trust in an organization and 
whether they had been active in it during the preceding year. 
Table 4.7 shows how large a proportion of the population were 
members of each type of organization. 


Table 4.7 Membership, activity and positions in voluntary 
associations 

(OBS vissa org.namn ar odversatta eller provisoriska; uppdaterad 

tabell baserad pa _efterforskningar i Stockholm _sands_ under 9/89) 


Member Active Position 

(3 of (3 of (3 of 

veryone) members) members) 
Sports club 36 58 22 


All types of sports, including 
supporters! clubs, sports 
officials' associations 
Outdoor activities club 17 40 dL 
Swedish Society for the Promotion of 
Outdoor Life, Swedish Touring Club, 
Fjallklubben, Field Biologists, 
scouts, conservation clubs etc. 
Environmentalist organization 8 13 1 
Miljoforbundet, Friends of the 
Earth, Greenpeace, Miljoévarnet, 
Miljécentrum, Folkkampanjen mot 
Karnkraft, Swedish Society for 
Protection of Nature, Swedish 
Forestry Association, Zlvrdddarna, etc. 
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Cultural, musical, dance or theater club 17 


Music club, dance club, 


theater group, 


choir, orchestra, rock band, folk dance 


association, art club, 1] 


handicraft association, 
film group, local radio 
Other hobby club 


iterature club, 
Kontaktnatet, 
association etc. 


13 


Sewing association, stamp club, chess 


club, bridge club, model 


ham radio club, computer club, 
collectors' club, Unga Forskare etc. 


-building club, 


Automobile organization and the like 12 


Automobile Association, 


Union of Temperance Drivers, Swedish 


Royal Automobile 


Club, boat club, yacht club, flying 


club, RV club etc. 
Residents' club 

National Association of 

and Building Societies, 

association, homeowners' 

tract home association, 

association, real stat 


28 
Tenants' Savings 
tenants' 
association, 
row house 
owners! 


association, housing cooperative etc. 


Parents' club 


10 


Parent-Teachers' Association, parents' 
association, Adoption Center etc. 
Club for disabled people or for medical 


patients 


Handicap association, club affiliated 
with National Association for Disabled 


Persons or HCK, etc. 
Immigrant organization 


Including national cultural associations 


and sports clubs 


56 


62 


32 


28 


42 


34 


58 


22 


23 


12 


15 


18 


14 


25 
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Women's organization 2 
Housewives’ association, Fredrika Bremer 
Association, business and professional 
women's clubs, Kvinnojour, etc. 
Retired people's organization 7 
Swedish Pensioners' National 
Organization, RPG, Statspensionarernas 
RiksfoOrbund, Sveriges Folkpensionarers 
Riksfo6rbund etc. 
Investment club 6 
Swedish Association for Share 
Promotion, other investment clubs 
Group or club within the Church of Sweden 4 
Evangelical National Missionary Society, 
Ansgarsforbundet, Bibeltrogna Vanner, 
Kyrkans Ungdom, Svenska kyrkans 
lekmannaforbund etc. 
Other Protestant denomination 5 
Salvation Army, Methodist Church, 
Pentacostal Church, Baptist Church, 
Swedish Missionary Society, Livets 
Ord ete. 
Other religious denomination 2 
Orthodox congregation, Islamic 
congregation, Muslim congregation, 
Jewish congregation. other denomination 
Humanitarian aid organization 9 
Red Cross, Save the Children, Individuell 
Manniskohjalp, Lutherhjalpen etc. 
Temperance organization 3 
Good Templars-National Templars, Verdandi, 
Association for Aid to Drug Abusers, 
Women's Christian Temperance Union, Svenska 
Frisksportforbundet, Blabandsf6reningen, 
other anti-drug association 
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Voluntary defense organization 
Home Guard, Women's Auxiliary Defense 
Service, Women's Motor Transport Corps, 
Auxiliary Naval Corps, rifle club, 
National Defense Society, Central 
Federation for Voluntary Military 
Training, SCF etc. 

Peace organization 
Swedish Peace and Arbitration Society, 
Christian Peace Movement, Women for 
Peace etc. 

Local political action group 


Group for international issue 
Amnesty, the Nordic Society, UN 
association, solidarity organization 

Lodge or similar society 
Rotary, Lions, Masons, Odd Fellows, 
Zonta, other lodge 

Consumer co-op 
Konsum, Solidar, other consumer 
cooperative society 

Other cooperative organization 
Parents!’ co-op, school co-op, housing 


and recreational co-op, senior citizens' 


co-op, purchasing association, work 
co-op, neighborhood co-op, road 
association, water/electricity/heat 
association, residents' council 
Trade union 
Union affiliated with Swedish Trade 
Union Confederation, Central 
Organization of Salaried Employees, 
Central Organization of Professional 


Associations, syndicalists, other union 


Interest or action group for local issue 


36 


11 


60 


50 


33 


53 


43 


70 


29 


23 


31 


14 


22 


17 


38 


15 


14 
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Farmers’ organization 4 
Local organization or producer co-op 
affiliated with Federation of Swedish 
Farmers; other farmers' association 

Business or employers' organization 3 

National organization affiliated with 
Swedish Employers' Confederation, 
Commercial Employers' Association, 
Swedish Federation of Crafts and Small 
and Medium Sized Industries, Swedish 
Retail Federation, Federation of 
Swedish Industries, other business 
organization 

Other professional organization 5 

Swedish Bar Association, Swedish 

Inventors' Association, Swedish 

Society of Engineers, other 

professional group 
Other club or association 8 
Political party or political organization 15 


25 15 
19 12 
32 14 
45 15 
¥ 15 


* The figure for activity in a political party is not comparable 


with others. For figures on participation in political 


meetings, see Table 4.2. 


The four big types of voluntary organizations, in terms of 
membership, are trade unions, the sports movement, the consumer 
co-ops and residents' clubs (such as the Swedish Tenants' 
Association, the National Association of Tenants' Savings and 


Building Societies, housing cooperative, homeowners' 
or row house association). 
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Medlemmar 


Aktiva 


Figur 4.] En forenings medlemskategorier 


Befolkningen: Population 
Medlemmar: Members 
Aktiva medlemmar: Active members 


Figure 4.1 Categories of members in a voluntary organization 
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lower right-hand corner ar xtensive organizations; they are 
large and have few active members. 
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Figure 4.2 Mobilization curves for voluntary organizations 
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2 
The diagram illustrates the dynamics of organization building. 
A new association with a few enthusiasts has low figures for both 
membership and degree of mobilization, but high ones for activity 
level. Increased mobilization can be achieved by recruiting more 
members. But unless one involves them in active work at the same 
time, the activity level declines and the level of mobilization 


remains the same as before. 
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Figur 4.3 Medlemsanslutning och aktivitetsniva for nagra forenings- 
typer 
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Frikyrka: free churches 

Orden: lodge 

Hobby: hobby 

Idrott: sports 

Aktionsgrupp: political action group 
Facket: trade union 
Miljogrupp: environmentalist group 
Konsum: consumer cooperative 


Figure 4.3 Membership and activity level of selected types 
of voluntary organizations 
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Sometimes people in Sweden speak of "the new popular 
movements." In the international literature, "the new social 
movements" have become an established concept. This term refers 
to new types of organizations that are aimed against established 
power groups and often make use of non-parliamentary and 
unconventional channels for opinion-molding. In recent years, 
these new groups have been of major significance. They hav 
awakened public debate on previously neglected issues. They have 
succeeded in influencing public opinion and thereby political 
decisions on a number of important issues. It is not possible to 
d 
a 


raw a completely sharp distinction between these new movements 
nd older types of organizations, but the main ones are the peac 
movement, the environmentalist movement, the women's movement and 
local political action groups. 


One issue that is not entirely uninteresting in this context 
is how large a base these base organizations actually have. All 
three of our yardsticks are of interest here. How many people are 
members? How active are these members? How large a percentage of 
the population do the new popular movements mobilize? 


The 30 types of organizations studied have been ranked 
according to their degree of mobilization (Table 4.8). Last place 
is occupied by peace organizations. Only 2 percent of the 
population are members, of which 33 percent are active -- 
consequently between 0.6 and 0.7 percent of the population have 
been mobilized by the peace movement. Next to last place is 
occupied by the women's movement; just under 1 percent of the 
population are active here. Third from the bottom are the local 
political action groups; here too, the degree of mobilization is 
around 1 percent. As for environmentalist organizations, a 
somewhat larger percentage of the population admittedly hold 
formal membership (8 percent). But members of environmentalist 
organizations have a very low activity level (13 percent). Aside 
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from Konsum, there is no type of organization that has such a 
large percentage of passive members as the environmental 
movement. Greenpeace is an extreme example of this type of 
organization -- a few highly professional activists and many 
paid-up members. "The new popular movements" have great influence 
but few active members. 


Table 4.8 Voluntary organizations: membership, activity and 
mobilization 


Degree 
Member- Activity of mobil- 
ship level ization __ 

Sports club 36 58 21 
Trade union 60 23 14 
Cultural club 17 56 10 
Residents' club 28 27 8 
Hobby club 13 62 8 
Automobile club and the like 12 32 4 
Outdoor activities club 11 40 4 
Parents! club 10 42 4 
Protestant "free church" congregation iS) 83 4 
Cooperative (except consumer co-op) 11 29 3 
Humanitarian aid organization 9 33 3 
Retired people's organization 7 41 3 
Voluntary defense organization 5 50 3 
Group within Church of Sweden 4 69 3 
Consumer co-op 36 7 2 
Investment club 6 29 2 
Professional organization (except union) 5 32 2 
Lodge or similar society 3 70 2 
Environmentalist organization 8 13 

Club for disabled people 4 34 ] 
Farmers' organization 4 25 1 
Group for international issue 3 43 1 
Temperance organization 3 36 ] 
Business or employers' organization 3 19 1 
Immigrant organization 2 58 1 
Other religious denomination 2 54 ] 
Local political action group 2 53 1 
Women's organization 2 46 ] 
Peace organization 2 33 ] 
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memberships. For example, 8 percent belonged to seven or more 
types of organizations. The record-holder in our survey had 18 
different memberships; merely keeping track of all these 
membership cards and postal giro payment receipts must be regarded 
as an admirable performance. But the great bulk of citizens were 
members of a few organizations; 70 percent belonged to between 

one and four types of organizations. 


Table 4.9 Number of memberships in voluntary organizations _ 


Number of memberships Percentage 
of respondents 

QO memberships 6 
1 16 
2 20 
S 20 
4 14 
5 Ld 
6 6 
7 4 
8 

9 1 
10 or more memberships 1 
Total percentage 100 


Table 4.10 Overlapping organizational memberships 


Member of both Percentage of respondents 
Trade union and Konsum (consumer co-op) 25 
Trade union and sports club 25 
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A review of all the pairs of organizations shows, 
quite naturally, that the most commonly occurring membership 
combinations involve large mass organizations. The five most 
frequent combinations can be seen in Table 4.10. 


If we speak of overlapping organizational memberships in 
Sweden, these are the primary ones involved. The dominance of the 
three biggest types of mass organizations is clear. In fact, the 
trade unions, the sports movement and the Konsum local consumer 
cooperatives account, if not for half, then in any event for 41 
percent of all memberships in voluntary associations in Sweden. 
Take away these three giants in today's Swedish organizational 
landscape and the average number of memberships falls from 3.2 to 
1.9. The importance of the thr types of mass organizations is 
also clear from the fact that if we exclude these three types of 
membership, no fewer than 23 percent of respondents are not 
members of any voluntary association; in that case, 71 percent 
have only two memberships or fewer. 


States, turned out to lack many of the most important 
characteristics specified in the theory. See Sidney Verba, 
"Organizational Membership and Democratic Consensus," The 
Journal of Politics, 27, 1965, pp. 467-497. A study based on 
Swedish data has claimed that the existence of numerous 
party-affiliated organizations in Sweden is a falsification 
of the hypothesis of pluralism. Victor A. Pestoff, Voluntary 
Associations and Nordic Party Systems. A Study of Overlapping 
Memberships and Cross-Pressures in Finland, Norway and 
Sweden, Stockholm Studies in Politics, 10, Department of 
Political Science, University of Stockholm, 1977. Pestoff's 
study has been criticized for shortcomings in its empirical 
analysis, however. S the review by Axel Hadenius in 
Statsvenskaplig tidskrift, 81, 1978, pp. 129-135. 
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association that he said he belonged to. On average, the Swedes 
were active in slightly more than one association. But here, too, 
there were individual variations. Those not active in any 
association comprised 42 percent of respondents. Those who were 
active in more than two types of associations numbered 14 percent. 

If we then summarize the general picture with the help of our 
data on membership, positions of trust and activity, we find that 
the proportion of all respondents who were entirely passive 
members of voluntary associations totaled 35 percent (Table 
4.12). Adding the 6 percent who held no memberships, the result 
was that 41 percent of all respondents stood outside active 
organizational life. Those who were active or held positions of 
trust in two or more organizations numbered almost one third, or 
30 percent of all respondents. 
Table 4.12 Membership, positions of trust and activity in 

voluntary organizations 
Percentage _ 

Not a member of any organization 6 
A member, but not active and with no position of trust 35 
Active or holding a position in one organization 29 
Active or holding a position in two organizations Al) 
Active or holding a position in three or more organizations AS 
Total percentage 100 

It is obviously impossible to capture th ssence of such a 
percentage breakdown in a simple formula. On the one hand, only a 
small minority lacked any affiliation with voluntary 
organizations. But the image of mass organizations seething with 
activity was not true, either. The statistics on membership and 
activity levels were pushed upward by the fact that many people 
were members of trade unions and Konsum consumer cooperatives and 
that a fair number were active in sports. But beyond this, a 
large number of people only came into sporadic contact with 
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The replies to the two interview questions indicated that in 
general, employees had fairly modest perceptions of the union's 
power and of their own power over the union. Their average 
assessment, along a scale from 0 (no chance) to 10 (very good 
chance), was 3.3 for the respondent's own chance of influencing 


the local trade union branch and 4.6 for the union's chance of 
influencing workplace conditions. The union's chance of 

exercising influence was thus regarded as somewhat greater than 
the respondent's own chance of influencing the union. 


These two aspects of union influence have a clear mutual 
relationship. People who had little faith in their chances of 


Prag 


influencing the union ordinarily also had a low opinion of the 
union's chance of exercising influence (the correlation was 
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Table 4.13 Chance of influence via_the trade_union 

Chance of Union's chance Percentage 
influencing of exercising of all 

the union influence employees > 
Good Good 29 

Good Not good 8 

Not good Good 26 

Not good Not good 37 

Total percentage 100 


"Good" is defined here as 5-10 on the scale of replies, "not 


good" as 0-4. 
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The replies can also be compared with the data on membership 
and activity presented earlier in this chapter. Table 4.14 
indicates one statistical relationship that was both clear and 
predictable: The minority of employees who do not belong to the 
union also felt they had little chance of influencing how the 
local branch of the union would act. The active union members 
felt they had a relatively good chance of influencing the union. 
The respondents' rated the union's influence in corresponding 
fashion, although their assessments were not quite so divergent 
in this respect. 


Table 4.14 Assessment of chance of influence via the trade union 
among different _member categories 


Chance of Union's chance 
influencing of exercising 
the union __ influence __ 
Active member 522 5.4 
Passive member 30 4.6 
Non-member 1.8 Bd, 
All employees 343 1.6 
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Table 4.15 Affinity with_movements and_member organizations 

Type of organization Mean 
(O-10) 

The peace movement 5.8 

The environmentalist movement 52:6 

The sports movement SeZ 

International aid and solidarity movements 4.9 

The labor movement 3.8 

The women's movement Sue l 

The adult education movement 3.26 

The Church of Sweden (a Lutheran state church) 33 

The cooperative movement 323 

The temperance movement 2.6 

The "free churches" (mainly Protestant) 14:3 
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Dimension number 


1 2 3 
Dimension 1: Third wave organizations 
The environmentalist movement 87 11 10 
The peace movement 86 18 12 
International aid and solidarity movements 75 25 21 
The women's movement 73 30 1} 
The sports movement 47] 19 -05 
Dimension 2: Second wave organizations 
The cooperative movement 18 85 14 
The labor movement 29 79 08 
The adult education movement 45 60 24 
Dimension 3: First wave organizations 
The free churches 02 -01 82 
The Church of Sweden 09 11 75 
The temperance movement 24 34 69 


All loadings have been multiplied by 100. 
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5. Dimensions of Citizenship 


Having discussed a long series of interview questions in the 
preceding chapters, it may be time for a summary recapitulation. 
What the various questions have in common is that they are 
measures of citizen involvement. With the help of these 
indicators, it is possible to sketch a general picture of the 
variations of citizenship. This survey also forms the prelude to 
a continued analysis of micro- and macrodemocracy. In subsequent 
chapters, citizen involvement will be related to background 
explanations of various kinds, including both individual and 
group factors. Inequalities related to differentiation will 
occupy a central position. 


To facilitate continued discussion, the various indicators 
have been assigned a common measuring unit. Replies will 
henceforth be expressed using indexes ranging from 0 to 100. The 
replies to some interview questions were stated along a scale 
running from 0 to 10; these figures have been restated by 
multiplying them by ten. In corresponding fashion, other reply 
alternatives have been numerically transformed. In no instance 
does this change affect the results; its only purpose is to 
achieve greater uniformity in this presentation. 


Our discussion in this book began with an account of six 
different areas of citizenship. The problem was to measure to 
what extent the people affected were dissatisfied with their 
Situation, and to what extent they had taken any initiatives to 
try to achieve improvements or resist deterioration. These 


attempts at influence are the first measures of citizen 
involvement. The figures given below are mean values. They 
express how large a percentage of the citizens affected had taken 


an initiative during the year before the interview, aimed at 
influencing their situation. 


1. Took initiative 
2. Took initiative 
3. Took initiative 
4. Took initiative 
5. Took initiative 
6. Took initiative 
7. Took initiative: 
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as resident 28 
as consumer 13 
as patient 18 
as parent of preschool child(ren) 27 
as parent of school child(ren) 35. 
as employee 60 

summary index 27 


The seventh indicator is an average of the six indices for 
each area. The average is based on those areas that apply to each 


respective individ 


meaning that during 
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Table 5.1 Statistical association between activity and 
initiatives 


Association 
(x) 
School 0.40 
Work 0.37 
Housing 0.22 
Child care 0.16 


For every relevant citizenship role, we asked a number of 
questions that enabled respondents to assess their chance of 
influencing their own situation. Their replies were classified 


along a scale ranging from "no chance" (0) to "very good chance" 
(10). In the following, the replies are restated as figures 
ranging from 0 to 100. The average assessments in each area can 


be seen below. 


13. Chance of exercising influence as a resident 53 
14. Chance of exercising influence as a consumer 65 
15. Chance of exercising influence as a patient 44 
16. Chance of exercising influence as a parent of 

preschool child(ren) 48 
17. Chance of exercising influence as a parent of 

school child(ren) Ze 
18. Chance of exercising influence as a gainfully 

employed person 52 
19. Chance of exercising influence: summary index 51 


several ways. 
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A citizen's relationship with the legal system was measured in 
One central aspect concerned a person's own ability 


to write a letter and appeal the decision of a public agency. 
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The results can 


thus be expressed using a mean that may theoretically range from 
O (no person can do it himself or get help) to 100 (everyone can 
do it himself). This variable is a yardstick of the 


administrative competence of citizens. 
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Spoke before a meeting of a club or organization 
Contacted a club or organization 

Vrote an article or letter to the editor 
Contacted a politician 

Vorked in another organization 
22. Political participation: party activities 6 
Member of a party or political organization 

Vorked in a political party 

Attended a political meeting or gathering 

Held a political position in a municipal or county 

government or in Parliament 
23. Political participation: manifestations 22 
Boycotted certain products 
Signed a petition 
Contributed or collected funds 

Vore or distributed campaign buttons 

Participated in a public demonstration 

Vorked in a political action group 

24. Political participation: protests 3 


Took part in a strike 
Took part in an illegal protest action 
Took part in a demonstration (other than May Day) 


25. Political participation: voting 90 
Voted in the 1985 municipal council election 


The averages related to political participation thus varied 
sharply. High election turnout pulled up the mean value of the 
voting factor. In contrast, only a small percentage of 
respondents had participated either in party activities or 
militant protests. 


Political involvement which does not necessarily take the form 
of active participation was measured using two questions: the 
respondent's estimate of his own interest in politics and 


th of party identification. 
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28. Organizations: membership 11 


29. Organizations: positions and activity 


od 


30. Organizations: total participation in voluntary 7 


associations 


Employees were asked separate questions about their own trade 


union. One question concerned the respondent's chance of 
influencing local union actions; another question concerned the 


union's chance of influencing conditions at the workplace. 
Together they form an index that describes the individual's 
assessment of his chance of influencing working conditions via 
the trade union channel.3 


31. Trade union influence 39 


Finally we asked a series of questions about the respondent's 
degree of solidarity with major organized movements in Sweden. 
The pattern was not one-dimensional here, either. The various 
movements turned out to form three large groups, each 
representing one wave in the history of the establishment of 
Swedish interest organizations. 


3. The index value 


consists of the mean of the two replies. One 


alternative would be to create an index consisting of the 
product of the two replies. Such a multiplicative model could 


be justified on 
are regarded as 


the basis of a model where the two questions 
two links in a chain. 
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32. Affinity with third wave organizations oul 
The environmentalist movement, the peace movement, 
international aid and solidarity movements, the 
women's movement, the sports movement 

33. Affinity with second wave organizations 36 
The cooperative movement, the labor movement, the 
adult education movement 

34. Affinity with first wave organizations 24 
The free churches, the Church of Sweden, the 
temperance movement 

35. Affinity with movements: summary index 39 

Although all indicators can be given a common unit of measurement 

in this way, this does not mean that they are all directly 

comparable. The distribution of replies, and consequently the 
mean values given, are still highly dependent on what questions 
are asked and how these are formulated. In this context, the 
level of the mean values is actually of minor interest. The 
variations and reply patterns are of central importance. 

This does not, however, prevent us from making a general 
observation regarding the mean values. There were, in fact, 
examples where a large number of citizens participated actively 
in some citizenship role. This applied mainly to voting: a voter 
turnout of 85-90 percent meant that only a small minority had 
abstained from taking advantage of their right to choose elected 
representatives. Relatively high activity levels were also found 
in the labor market. Of all employees, 60 percent had taken an 
initiative to influence their working conditions. Participation 
in the role of parent of preschool and school children was also 
relatively high. But there were also many examples of 
participation opportunities that were only used by a minority. 
Activities related to housing were not particularly widespread. 
Relatively few people took an initiative to exercise influence in 
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It now turns out that there was a general 
three of these elements, 


statistical 
on the one hand, 


and political involvement and organizational activity, on the 

other (Table 5.3). 

In this table, dissatisfaction, initiatives and results refer 
to summary indexes for all the areas that were relevant to each 
respective person. The associations were positive in all six 
cases. This means that the percentage of people with a strong 
interest in politics and high participation in voluntary 
organizations was largest among the dissatisfied, among those who 
had taken an initiative and among those who had succeeded. 

Table 5.3 Dissatisfaction, initiatives and results: statistical 
association with interest in politics and 
participation _in voluntary organizations 

___ Association _(r) with 
Interest in Participation 
politics  _in organizations 

Dissatisfaction 0.11 0.10 

Initiatives 0.20 0.26 

Results 0.06 0.09 
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The statistical association between the respondents' political 
involvement and assessment of their chance of exercising 
influence was the most pronounced in the labor market area. 
People active in voluntary organizations also tended to have 
greater self-confidence than others in terms of their chance of 
exercising influence: this was especially true in the labor 
market, school and housing. 


These differences between various areas were of great 
theoretical interest. There was a clear link between micro- and 
macrodemocracy. Particularly with regard to the labor market, the 
two spheres overlapped. But there were also areas where this was 
not the case. This means that there were people who were actively 
engaged in politics and public life but who found their own 
chances of influence limited. Likewise, there were examples of 
citizens who were not active in politics or organizations but who 
felt that they had influence and control over their own life 
Situation. 
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6. Sex, Generation and Social Position 
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sex dominates its own respective sector turns politics into 
something distant and non-essential to women. Politics in the 
sense of party politics and the public sector makes women 
invisible because there are so few women there. Women are 
rendered invisible. Women's issues are not politics. Women's 
problems are privatized and made invisible. The political 


consciousness of women is weakened.7 
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Table 6.1 Sex and citizenship 
Women Men r 
Men show higher values_than_women 
Chances of exercising influence on the job 46 56 -0.21 
Chances of exercising influence: total index 48 53 -0.16 
Political participation: contacts 13 20 -0.16 
Administrative expertise 73 84 -0.15 
Interest in politics 47 oS. =O215 
Activities as employee 0 9 -0.14 
Influence on unions 37 42 -0.10 
Participation in voluntary organizations y 8 -0.08 
Political participation: party activity 5 7 -0.07 
Women show higher values _than_men 
Activities as parent of preschool children on 83 0.30 
Activities as parent of school children 61 45 0.29 
Political participation: manifestations 24 20 0.10 
Affinity with organized movements 41 38 0.09 
Took initiatives as patient/relative of patient 21 15 0.08 
Political participation: protests 3 2 0.04 
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If one wanted to formulate a general thesis on the changed 
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tegories of organizations can be distinguished. The 
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Figure 6.1 provides an overview of the association between the 
sexes and citizenship roles. At the bottom of the figure are 
those forms of involvement that have to do with small-scale 
democracy. At the top are those activities that aim at 
influencing the whole society. At the left are those activities 
where women predominate, at the right those where men 


predominate. 


beam of light over the upper right-hand corner of 
The right-hand part of the picture is concerned wit 
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collective concern. Women's stronger involvement in child-related 


matters has thereby resulted in their becoming active and gaining 


power and influence outside the walls of the home. 
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Figur 6.3 Procentandel initiativ efter kon och alder 
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Figure 6.3 Initiatives as a percentage of citizenship roles, 
by sex and age 


Figure 6.3 also shows that the age pattern related to the 
umber of initiatives is mainly the same among men as among 
omen. One small, interesting difference can be noted, however. 
he age curve is somewhat more accentuated among men. Young women 
re somewhat more involved than men. Likewise, older women are 
omewhat more inclined to take initiatives than older men. But in 
he more active age categories, men are somewhat ahead of women. 
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Here it is worth noting that the yardstick that measures one's 
inclination to take initiatives is a percentage representing the 
number of initiatives divided by the number of citizenship roles 
that a person assumes. The number of initiatives is even more 
strongly associated with the more active age categories, becaus 
more situations arise there (Table 6.3). 


If the total number of initiatives is regarded as an 
expression of the collective demands of citizens during one year, 
it is clear that this citizen opinion does not represent all age 
groups equally. The young and the elderly speak here with a 
weaker voice. 


People's general assessment of their own ability to influence 
their situation also follows a bridge-shaped curve across the 
generations (Figure 6.4). The peak is located in a somewhat 
higher age category, however. As pointed out earlier, men feel 
that they have greater chances to exercise influence than women 
do. The two age curves run nearly parallel. In all age 
categories, women perceive their chances of exercising influence 
as being lower than that of men. The group that regards itself as 
most powerless is the one consisting of very young women. 
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Figure 6.4 Assessment of one's ability to exercise influence, 
by sex and age 


Table 6.3 Age and number of initiatives 


Age Number of initiatives 
16-20 0.4 
21-30 1.0 
31-40 1.3 
41-50 1.0 
51-60 0.6 
61-70 0.3 
71-80 0.2 
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Figur 6.5 Administrativ kompetens efter kén och alder 
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Figure 6.5 Administrative competence, by sex and age 
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The first aspect of political participation -- contacts -- 


varies with age in a familiar way. This type of involvement is 
highest among people aged 30-50. In all age groups, men are more 
active than women. The male edge is particularly noticeable among 
middle-aged and older age categories 


The second dimension of political 


participation -- party 


activities -- is also characterized by a higher level of activity 
among men than among women, except in the youngest age category. 
highest level of involvement when it comes to party 


The 


membership, party work, participation in meetings and holding 
positions of trust occurs among men over 50. 


An entirely different pictur merges when it comes to the 
third dimension of political participation -- manifestations. 


Here women score consistently higher 
oldest category. Young women are by far the most active when it 
comes to participating in boycott actions, signing petitions, 
making financial contributions and wearing campaign buttons. 


pro 
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tests refers to strikes, illegal protests and 
demonstrations other than May Day ones. One category of people 


distinguishes itself particularly in this area: women aged 
16-20.11 Otherwise there are only minor differences; only a small 
11. The number of interviewees aged 16-20 is small, of course. 
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ted as a generational phenomenon.15 
identification among Swedish voters 


has tended to become weaker.16 


Women show somewhat weaker party identification than men. The 
difference appears in all age categories. But one cannot, on this 
basis, draw the conclusion that women's psychological involvement 
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in public issues is lower in general. On the contrary, the 
association between such involvement and sex looks completely 
different if one moves from political parties to other organizaed 
movements in Sweden. Figure 6.8 shows how people's feeling of 
affinity with various movements and organizations varies by 
generations. This is a composite index that measures their 
affinity with the first, second and third wave of 
special-interest organizations. With a single exception, women 
score higher than men in all age categories. 
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Figure 6.8 Affinity with organized movements by sex and age 


Here, too, there is a connection between age and sense of 
identification. Younger people have a weaker identification with 
organized movements than older age categories do. This 
association with age is particularly strong when it comes to the 
first wave of organizations, those concerned with temperance and 
religion. Second-wave organizations, too, enjoy much stronger 
support among older age groups. The same is actually true of most 


thi 


rd-wave organizations. 
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moves toward its end? To interpret the structure of the Swedish 
party system, this model remains indispensable. The fundamental 
left-right scale, with the occasional emergence of another 
dimension where the Center Party represents on xtreme pole, 
forms the basic pattern of Swedish party politics. This pattern 
would be incomprehensible if we ignored the socioeconomic lines 
of conflict that prevailed when the political party system was 
created early in this century. But a party system can be more 
resistant to change than a social structure. Stein Rokkan has 
observed that a party system develops by jumps rather than by 
degrees. The party system usually "crystallizes" at a breakpoint, 
then "freezes" and keeps its basic structure over a long period 
of years. The party system continues to show this fundamental 
sluggishness. The fact that the three-class diagram is clearly 
recognizabl ven when examining today's party conflicts can 
therefore not be taken immediately as an indication that the 
model is also the best description of today's social structure. 


The most direct way of measuring the relevance of the 
three-class model is simply to calculate how large a proportion 
of the population it covers. If a model is perceived as a 
description of a country's main classes, it is undeniably of some 
interest to know how large a percentage of the gainfully employed 
population does not fit into the categories of the model. 


The model describes the conflicts in a society that includes 
primary and secondary economic sectors. The simplest measure of 
the relevance of the model is therefore how large a percentage of 
the gainfully employed population works in agriculture and 
industry. For more than a century, Sweden's agricultural 
population has fallen continuously. The percentage of the labor 
force employed in industry peaked during the first half of the 
1960s and has declined since then. The combined result is 
therefore unambiguous: industry and agriculture are gradually 
declining in importance as sources of livelihood. 
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to different definitions. Therborn includes a large portion of 
the service sector in the working class, for example occupations 


belonging to the wholesale/retail sector and the medical care 
system. The increase in these groups offsets the declining number 
of industrial workers. But Therborn's material can be regrouped, 


so to speak. Four categories are relevant to the three-class 
model: "farm workers," “other productive workers: industry, 
construction, transportation etc.," "farmers" and "other business 
owners." The sum of these four categories as a proportion of the 


total gainfully employed population declined from 63 percent in 
1930 to 39 percent in 1975. This method of calculation also leads 


diminishing. 


to the conclusion that the relevance of the three-class model is 


As a social description, the three-class diagram fits better 


into early 20th century Swedish society, with ji 


ts labor-intensive 


factories and farms, than into today's society of industrial 
ted medical and 
social welfare institutions. A pertinent solution would be to 
modify the diagram, change or add one or more classes and 
today's realities. 


robots, computers, desk jobs and publicly opera 
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self-evident what is being placed in a class; the model 
presupposes an unambiguous individual. These three problems will 


be discussed here in turn. 
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The Multiple Meanings of Class Structure 


Marxist-inspired class analysis is best suited to a polarized 
society. To the extent that there is an exploiting upper class 
and an exploited lower class, there is a correspondence between 
the description of a concrete society and the materialistic 
perception of history. The history of all societies to date is a 
history of class struggle, according to the opening passage of 
the Communist Manifesto of 1848. As has frequently been pointed 
out, however, there is no clearly formulated class theory in 
Marx's own writings. In his analyses of contemporary political 
events in Europe, he employed considerably more sophisticated 
categories than this bipolar diagram. Without distorting 
fundamental Marxist concepts excessively, it is possible to add 
one or more "middle classes," for example the petty bourgeoisie 
or yeoman farmers. 


But what remains a fundamental precondition is that classes be 

regarded as a classification. Logically speaking, a class is a 

category. A classification is made up of categories that are 

exhaustive and mutually exclusive. An individual can be placed in 
d 


only one class. A class structure is ke a chest of drawers. 
Occupations end up in the same drawer depending on their 
class-related position. The idea is that occupations are 
characterized by a single attribute. 


A large proportion of Marxist-inspired class analyses have 
ended up focusing on problems of where to draw the lines. The 
only types of individuals who cause no problems are the big 
businessman who owns factories and the proletariat that sells its 
labor to this businessman. But the problems become 
correspondingly harder when we look at newer types of 
occupations. Attempts to squeeze the categories of modern society 
into a class diagram are becoming more and more frustrating. It 
is clear that the basic class diagram, perhaps modified by a few 
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categories for artisans and farmers, was best suited to the 
proletarized industrial areas of Europe around the turn of the 
20th century. Later attempts to apply class theory contain the 
hidden accusation that Marx did not foresee and take into account 
the existence of computer programmers, windsurfing instructors 
and nurses' aides. 


The difficulty connected with Marxist applications of class 
theory is that they assume that in conceptual terms, class equals 
classification. Spatial analogies undoubtedly determined this 
concept. The whole discussion about where to draw the lines 
between categories presupposes spatial metaphors. The 
logical-statistical expression of this concept is that class 
structure is determined with the aid of a discrete, taxonomic 
classification requiring mutually exclusive categories. 


When attempting to use a Marxist-influenced class concept as 
an instrument of empirical analysis, it has become increasingly 
obvious that the model causes great difficulties. In many cases 
it is not possible to place a particular occupation in a definite 
class by using a single criterion. This lesson has led to various 
modifications in the simple class diagram. American sociologist 
Erik Olin Wright has introduced the concept of "contradictory 
class locations." A research team has conducted an empirical 
study of Swedish class structure on the basis of this class 
concept.21 


Wright and his associates distinguish among three types of 
power and control in worklife: 1) ownership of capital, 2) the 


21. Goran Ahrne, Hedvid Ekerwald and Hakan Leiulfsrud, 
Klassamhallets fdorandring (Changing Social Classes), Arkiv, 
Lund, 1985. 
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right of decision-making about using the means of production and 
3) the right of decision-making and control over the labor of 
others.22 There are occupations that fulfill some, but not all, 
of the criteria; these are the ones with contradictory class 
locations. One large category consists of "semi-autonomous wage 
labor": "Because they are wage laborers, they belong to the 
working class, but because they control their own work themselves 


to a substantial degree, they belong to the petty bourgeoisie."23 


The author of this passage became self-critical. The concept 
of contradictory class locations is now criticized by Olin Wright 
himself in four respects.24 First, the concept of "contradictory" 
is inappropriate; it would have been better to speak of "dual or 
heterogenous." Second, the right of decision-making and control 
over the labor of others is dubious as a criterion for 
distinguishing the petty bourgeoisie. Third, the model is 
inadequate as a way of describing the class structure of 
"post-capitalist" societies. Fourth, the three class criteria 
should not have been based on dominance, i.e. power and control, 
but instead on the concept of exploitation.25 


There is no reason to take sides here as to whether the 
earlier or the later Olin Wright is correct. Both variations on 
the class concept are somewhat sterile. But the fundamental 
concept is good enough. To be able to describe the class 


structure of modern society, a single criterion is not 


22...) LOLs Pc 23% 

23> DHOUCL.. 77 Ps. 24% 

24. Erik Olin Wright, Classes, Verso, London, 1985. 

25. Ibid., pp. 51 ff. Olin Wright's new model is based on the 
theory of exploitation developed by John Roemer, a 
representative of American "rational choice Marxism." 
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identity. It is, of course, entirely possible aside from the 
multidimensional class model also to try to characterize the 
existence of a collective consciousness and determine to what 
extent the aggregates formed by a common position in relation to 


the means of production are also accompanied by a perception of 


shared interests am 


The Multiple Meanin 


The complication th 
actual appearance of clas 


The next problem arises w 
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SEK 13 billion (over $2 billion) .27 LO-tidningen, the weekly 
newspaper of the Swedish Trade Union Confederation, asks in one 


headline, "What role will the unions play if workers become 

capitalists?"28 

27. Barbro Skédldebrand, Anstalld och agare -- konvertibler 
(Employee and Owner -- Convertible Bonds), Arbetslivscentrum 
(Swedish Center for Working Life), Stockholm, 1988, pp. 34ff. 

28. LO-tidningen, 46, 1986. 
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Fragmentation 


A class analysis is a method for describing the social structure 
of a society. The difficulties connected with determining the 
class structure of contemporary Sweden say something important 
about this society. The image of a society as a clear hierarchy 
with sharply delimited strata, as a system of isolated 


categories, is very graphic but misleading. 


The image of a fragmented class structure is not unique to 
Sweden. Some years ago, a book on British class structure was 
published, bearing the significant title The Fragmentary Class 
Structure. Its main argument was that traditional class 
distinctions are dissolving and being replaced by a more 
fragmented class structure. Its authors polemicized against a 
number of popular theories. Ongoing trends did not signify that 
the working class was becoming more bourgeois, or that the 
proletariat was being transformed in a revolutionary direction, 
or that a new working class was emerging. Instead, the meaning of 
these changes is that homogeneous classes are dissolving. 31 


+ + + 


The task of the Study of Power and Democracy in Sweden, according 
to the Government's instructions, includes examining how "access 
to economic resources" determines citizens' "chances ... of 
defending their rights." This is one way of formulating the 
classical problem of the relationship between social class and 
power. 


31. K. Roberts, F.G. Cook, S.C. Clark & Elisabeth Semeonoff, The 
Fragmentary Class Structure, Heinemann, London, 1977. 
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Using the method chosen here -- an interview-based field 
survey -- our strategy is to characterize individuals (and later 


also families) according 


to their class position. We will then 


use this class determination to explain variations in citizen 


involvement. It will thereby become possible to state whether th 


actual realization of the meaning of citizenship is 
systematically related to class membership. 


Toward the end of the 
yardsticks of the social 


chapter, we will also present other 
position of individuals. They involve 


two concepts closely related to class membership: educational 
level and income. We will devote a separate section to the 
difference between center and periphery. We will also focus 
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have particular difficulties asserting their interests in 


society: immigrants. 
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n 
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+ + + 
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categories were reduced to two: white collar employees and 
business owners were combined into a single category for the sake 
of statistical analysis. 


Table 6:4 Class membership and citizenship 


Blue White Busi- 
collar collar ness 
workers employees owners 
Initiatives as residents 25 35 20 
Initiatives as consumers 1] 16 6 
Initiatives as patients 15 22 20 
Initiatives as parents of 
preschool children 21 33 29 
Initiatives as parents of 
school children 25 42 31 
Initiatives as employees 49 70 -- 
Initiatives: summary 23 35 18 
Chance of influence in the role of: 
Resident 49 58 62 
Consumer 63 66 65 
Patient 42 47 41 
Parent of preschool child(ren) 43 51 52 
Parent of school child(ren) 19 25 23 
Gainfully employed person 40 56 80 
Chance of influence: summary 47] 54 60 
Activities as resident 12 22 16 
Activities as parent of preschool 
child(ren) 35 49 36 
Activities as parent of school 
child(ren) 47 57 44 
Activities as employee 39 50 == 
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Administrative competence 70 88 80 


Political participation: 


Contacts 10 24 8 
Party activities 7 8 ] 
Manifestations 19 26 18 
Protests 2 3 ] 
Voting 86 93 93 
Interest in politics 46 Se] O27 
Party identification 58 60 63 
Membership in voluntary organizations 9 13 11 
Perception of trade union influence 36 42 -- 
Affinity with_organized_ movements 37 42 4 


Table 6.5 Class membership and various citizenship 
Situations 


Association (r) 
with class _ 


Assessment of chance of influence in role of: 
Gainfully employed person 0.39 
Resident Ores 
Parent of preschool child(ren) Osele, 
Parent of school child(ren) 0.17 
Patient 0.09 
Consumer 0.06 


Took initiative to exercise influence in role of: 
Gainfully employed person (employee) 
Parent of school child(ren) 


QO. 

O. 
Parent of preschool child(ren) 0.12 
Patient 0.10 
Resident 0.08 
_ Consumer 0.06 
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But this association was not merely an artificial statistical 
product; militant actions occurred extremely rarely among 
business owners. It is also significant that political party 
activities were just as common among blue collar workers as among 
business owners; only white collar employees had a modest 
advantage here. 


+ + + 


The main conclusion is that in a number of respects, there were 
substantial differences between the major social classes. This 
obviously does not exclude the simultaneous existence of 
considerable variations within each class. As indicated earlier, 
the image of a number of sharply delimited and homogeneous 
classes is hardly realistic today. The question is: What 
Significance do such intra-class differences have for the various 
components of citizenship? 


As already mentioned, one of the difficulties of conventional 
class analysis is that some people have more than one occupation. 
Two jobs, an extra part-time job or a sideline mean that the same 
person may be classified under more than one occupational 
category. Our interview survey contained questions about such 
outside jobs. Although double class membership is of great 
theoretical interest, its practical importance should not be 
exaggerated. This is because as it turned out, no more than 10 
percent of our survey respondents had another job in addition to 
their main employment. Of these, roughly half had sidelines that 
fell within the same class category as their main occupation. For 
example, white collar employees with sidelines generally worked 
in the service sector. It is true that some blue collar workers 
were small business owners on the side; this group did not, 
however, add up to more than two percent of the field survey 
sample. 


Another way in which a person may have gained 
different social environments is by means of social mobility. 
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employees. Business owners with employees are placed at one 
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Business owners without employees are gathered in an intermediate 
category. 
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usually still characterized by stratification into superior and 
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respect, the group known as "employees" is very mixed. A manager 
is counted as an employee, just like the office "go'fer" at the 
bottom of the hierarchy. Thr categories are appropriate: those 
who give orders, those located in a middle position who both give 
and take orders, and those who mainly receive orders. 
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The third form of sectoral culture is related to the 
difference between women and men in working life. The Swedish 
labor market is strongly segregated by sex. Many jobs are typical 
women's occupations, while other occupations are strongly 
male-dominated. Occupations can therefore be classified by their 
gender. Please note that this category has nothing to do with 
whether a particular person is a man or woman, but whether this 
person works in a male- or female-dominated occupation. As 
earlier, it is not the individual but the occupation that forms 
the basis for this class analysis. 


Table 6.7 Six dimensions of the class concept 


Percentage 
A. POWER BASE 
1. Capital 
Business owner with employees 1 
Business owner without employees 9 
Employee 90 
2. Hierarchy 
Management position: gives orders 19 
Middle position: gives orders and takes orders 19 
Subordinate: takes orders 62 
3. Knowledge 
Profession 16 
Skilled craft 43 
Unskilled job 41 


B. SECTORAL CULTURI 


GI 
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4. Economic sector 
Agriculture (primary) 5 
Industry (secondary) 30 
Service (tertiary) 65 


5. Ownership 


Private sector 57 

Quasi-public organization 8 

Public sector 35 
6. Gender 

Male-dominated occupation 39 

Sexually mixed occupation 22 

Female-dominated occupation 39 


In all cases but one (dimension 5), the figures refer to 
current and former occupation. The figures on ownership apply 
only to respondents who were gainfully employed. 


Table 6.8 Dimensions of the class concept: mutual 


associations 
Capital Hierarchy Knowledge Economic Ownership 
sector 
Hierarchy 0.58 
Knowledge 0.18 0.68 
Economic 
sector Of 27 -0.08 -0.16 
Ownership 0.26 0.02 -0.03 0:37 


Gender 0.21 O15 Q%322 0.55 0.43 
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The six dimensions of the class concept are summarized in 


Table 6.7. Of course there are mutual associations between 


several of these dimensions; Table 6.8 shows the correlations. 


For natural reasons, the first three dimensions are mutually 
linked. They all express a form of ranking related to power base. 


There is a certain mutual dependence inherent in the very 


structure of th 
owner cannot be 
But in a number 


relatively weak. 


few cases is of 


se thr measurements; by definition, a business 
placed at the bottom of the hierarchy dimension. 
of cases, the statistical relationships are 

The fact that negative correlations appear ina 
little significance; this is due only to the 


arbitrary decision to assign higher figures in the economic 
sector and ownership dimensions to the primary sector and private 


ownership, respectively. 33 


The role of class membership in the various dimensions of 


citizenship can 


now be studied in greater detail. What exactly is 


it about a given occupation that influences people's level of 


involvement and 


assessment of their chances of influence in 


various contexts? The six class dimensions may be regarded as 


independent variables. In a statistical analysis, in this case 


33. The existence of high mutual associations is somethi 
a statistical analysis where the six dime 
are simultaneously viewed as explanatory, independent 
variables in a statistical regression analysis. Ths 


problem in 
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ng of a 
nsions 


known as multicolinearity, has the effect of 


weakening the reliability of estimates of relative effects. 
The following analysis disregards small differences in this 


respect, however. Only larger, statistically significant 


effects are 


stated. 
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analysis, in this case multiple regression analysis, we can 
measure the relative importance of each dimension. Regression 
analysis results in a measurement of the effect of each of the 
Six dimensions once we have adjusted for the effect of the other 
five. In addition, the analysis results in a figure which 
xpresses the total explanatory power of the six class 
dimensions. This sum, the proportion of explained variance, 
serves as a yardstick of the extent to which each dimension of 
citizenship is rooted in class and occupational differences. 


Table 6.9 provides an overall presentation of the results. 
Each line summarizes the result of one regression analysis. A 
plus or minus sign denotes th xistence of a significant effect. 
The absence of a significant effect is denoted by a period.34 The 
column at the far right show the percent of explained variance. 


The first impression gleaned from Table 6.9 is that it is 
indeed worth the trouble to work with the more complex 
Ssix-dimensional class concept. Each of these dimensions has an 
independent explanatory value on at least one occasion. The 
picture is considerably more complex than was the case with the 
conventional classification of respondents into blue collar 
workers, white collar employees and business owners. 


Those who took an initiative to exercise influence, with the 
aim of bringing about improvements or resisting deterioration in 
their life situation, were most often people in high positions 
and with knowledge-intensive occupations. On the other hand, one 
form of power base -- capital -- had the opposit ffect her 
employees actually took more such initiatives than did business 
owners. 


34. The threshold for significant effects has been set at a 
certainty level of 0.95. 
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The relative inactivity of business owners in this respect 
was not, however, accompanied by any perception that their 
influence was weak. On the contrary, business owners rated their 
chances of influencing their own situation higher than did 
employees. But there was another dimension that had a positive 
effect on people's assessment of their chances of influence: the 


possession of "knowledge capital." 


As before, even this more finely calibrated measure of class 
membership shows that a person's chance of exercising influence 
in the labor market is strongly tied to occupational role. All 
six class dimensions play a part here. Occupational qualities 
that have a correlation with power in working life are the 
following: business owner, high position, possession of knowledge 
capital, service sector, private business sector and 
male-dominated occupation. Examples of occupations that fit this 
profile are physicians in private practice, engineers and 
consultants. 


Knowledge capital turns out to be the class dimension that has 
the greatest relative effect on administrative competence: the 
ability to assert one's interests before public agencies. 
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Table 6.9 Dimensions of the class concept and how they relate to 
citizenship 


Class_dimension: Capital Hierarchy Knowledge Ec. sector Ownership Gender ___ 
Plus value = Business Manages Profession Agricult. Private Male occ. 
owner 

Minus value = Employee _Obeys Unskilled_ Service Public Female occ. R2 
Initiatives as: 

Resident z z : 2 z 
Consumer ‘ $ . 5 . ‘ 
Patient : ‘ : ‘ : ‘ 
Parent of preschool child(ren) F Z : 4 , F 
Parent of school child(ren) Z é é é : F 
Employee * a + . a 7 
Initiatives: total = ao fp Z % F 


YOoOPNnNNMN ND 


Chance of influence as: 
Resident + P + ‘ : ‘ 4 
Consumer . F + - F : 1 
Patient : : $ + = ‘ 2 
Parent of preschool child(ren) F é F F - F 5 
Parent of school child(ren) : , : : ‘ : 2 
Gainfully employed person + + + - + + B32 
Chance of influence: total - F + P 12 


ie} 


Administrative competence - f + . . - 


Political participation: 
Contacts = + + ‘ = ‘ 1 
Party activities . é é + 3 é 
Manifestations 3 - + e aa iz 
Protests : it : : 7 : 
Voting - + 5 s = : 


NM ONDA 


Interest in politics me + + F 7 + 8 
Party identification : ‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ a 


Member of voluntary organization = + + ¢ = é 15 


Number of effects 8 9 1 pe 9 3 
The table is based on a series of regression analyses. The absence of significant effects is 
denoted by a period. The analysis includes only gainfully employed people. 

* Not applicable. 
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Table 6.10 Educational level and citizenship 

Educational level Association 

Low Medium High (r) 
Political participation: contacts 9 16 27 0.32 
Membership in voluntary organizations 8 1] 14 O32 
Administrative competence 66 82 92 0.31 
Initiatives aimed at influenc averag 19 29 37 0.24 
Political participation: manifestations 17 23 28 0.21 
Activities as parent of preschooler (s) 3): 40 48 0.19 
Activities as residents 10 17 23 0.19 
Interest in politics 45 50 60 0.19 
Activities as parent of school child(ren) 46 5. 58 Os 
Activities as employee 36 47 48 0.14 
Chance of influenc averag 49 52 53 0.09 
Political participation: voting 89 89 94 0.06 
Political participation: party activities 6 8 9 0.06 
Political participation: protests 2 2 4 0.05 
Trade union influence* 37 40 40 0.05 
Party identification* 61 61 5a 0.05 
Affinity with _movements* 40 40 38 O05 
* No statistically significant association with educational level 
36. The low statistical association between educational level and 
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own situation had a statistically significant association with 


educational level: more education brings greater sel 


in this respect. The level of education had an even stronger 
association with the number of initiatives people take to 


influence their own situation. These findings are based on 
average indexes for all situations in question. But there are 


Respondents' assessments of their chances of influencing their 


f-confidence 


clear differences between the various areas (Table 6.11). 

Table 6.11 Educational level and various citizenship situations 
Association (xr) between educational 
level and 

Situation Dissatisfaction Initiatives Results 

Resident O12 0.14 0.01 

Consumer 0.07 0.09 -0.16 

Patient 0.09 0.12 -0.04 

Parent of preschool child(ren) Oi. 12 0.19 0.09 

Parent of school child(ren) 0.22 0.16 0.08 

Gainfully employed person O.11 0.16 0.03 

Average 0.18 0.24 -0.01 


Dissatisfaction with one's situation was ordinarily stronger 


among the highly educated. This finding once again underscores 
the fact that dissatifaction is not only an expression of actual 
life circumstances but also -- and sometimes quite strongly -- of 


a person's level of expectations, his ability to make demands and 


state his views. 


The strongest association of all 


between educational level 


dissatisfaction was found in school 
educated parents wer specially annoyed by the conditions aft 
their children's school. In contrast, 
consumer there were only minor differences between people wit 


related areas. Highly 


in the roles of patient 


varying educational levels. 
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more likely to 


wer 


own situa 


LLoOnm 


than people with 


take initiatives to 
little education. 


On the other hand, the outcome of these attempts at influence was 
not at all as strongly associated with the length of a person's 
education. In one situation -- the consumer rol th 
statistical association actually works in the opposite direction. 
Among those who had tried to gain redress for problems related to 
a major purchase, well-educated people felt they had been less 
succcessful than did those with little education. 

The association between educational level and a person's 
assessment of his own chances of influence showed clear 
variations from one situation to another (Table 6.12). The 
strongest association was found in the labor market. Highly 
educated people felt they had a much larger chance of influencing 
their working conditions. For the two parental roles -- preschool 
child care and schooling -- the respondents' assessments of their 
chances of influence were clearly related to their educational 
level. But for the other thr roles, the relationship was far 
weaker; for the roles of patient and consumer, it was completely 
insignificant. Educational level was of extremely minor 
importance here. 

Table 6.12 Educational level and assessment of one's chance to 

exercise influence 

Assessment of chance to exercis Association (r) 
influence in the role of with education_ 
Gainfully employed person 0.18 
Parent of preschool child(ren) O14 
Parent of school chil (ren) 0.11 
Resident 0.06 
Consumer 0.04 
Patient 0.03 
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the educational factor, the partial correlation would have been 
zero. This is by no means the case. The association admittedly 
becomes somewhat smaller, dropping from 0.19 to 0.17, when 
educational level is taken into account. But the main result is 
nchanged. There is a clear connection between workplace 
emocracy and political democracy. As the table indicates, 
ssentially the same is true of people's assessment of their 
nfluence in the labor market, on the one hand, and activity in 


(e) 


untary organizations, on the other. Those who had a strong 
osition in voluntary organizations were also those who had a 
trong position in the labor market, a fact which is only 
explained to a small extent by educational differences. 
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Given the fact that both occupation and education have turned out 
to have a clear statistical association with many of the 
dimensions of citizenship, it is hardly surprising that 
differences of income also have a clear impact. High income 
earners are more active, and their assessments of their own 
chances of influence are more positive than those of low income 
earners. Table 6.14 shows the correlaton between income and some 
key citizenship variables.37 


Although the correlations are consistently positive (higher 
ncome is associated with activity and the perception of 
nfluence), the associations vary in strength. Some aspects of 
itizenship are more strongly tied to income differences than 
thers. Of the six citizenship roles, housing has a particularly 
igh association with income; decisive here is that owners of 
ingle-family homes have a better chance of influence. Influence 
t the workplace also has a strong association with income level. 


es On be 


37. Income is defined here as the tax-assessed disposable income 
of the respondent's family. Income figures are taken from 
public records of the 1986 tax assessment. 
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Of the various dimensions of political participation, contacts 
and personal initiatives are most strongly affected by income 
differences. There is also a clear association with voting; the 
percentage of citizens who did not take advantage of their voting 
right was clearly larger among low income earners than among 
citizens with higher incomes. 


Table 6.14 Income level and citizenship 

Association 

(x) 

Initiatives aimed at exercising influence: averag O13 
Perceived chance of influence in the role of: 
Resident 0.30 
Gainfully employed person 0.16 
Consumer 0.07 
Patient 0.06 
Parent of preschool child(ren) 0.06 
Parent of school child(ren) 0.00 
Administrative competence 0.16 
Political participation: 
Contacts 0.24 
Voting 0.14 
Party activity 0.08 
Manifestations 0.04 
Protests 0.01 
Interest in politics 0.12 
Party identification 0.12 
Membership in voluntary organizations 0.34 
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City and country 


One dividing line that has typified societies over th 


centuries 


runs between center and periphery. The conflict between 


cities 


and rural areas is characteristic of every urbanized country. The 


tension between center and periphery may be of varying 
Sometimes cities can exert a nearly total control over 


intensity. 
rural 


areas and their populations. The centralization of powe 


r then 


also gains a geographic and territorial meaning. In tha 
the influence of citizens will largely be determined by 
place of residence. City gentlemen dominate the subjuga 
population. 


t case, 
their 


ted rural 


In Sweden, tension between city and country has not reached 


the sam xaggerated and dramatic proportions as in many other 


countries. Historical circumstances play a part here. O 


ur vast, 


forested country was difficult to govern from the capital. 


Popular rule and local consent played a larger part tha 


n in many 


other countries. The urbanization of Sweden was late and weak. 


but instead assumed the shape of small company towns. T 
reduce the tension between city and country. 


But the rapid social transformation of the past cent 


Industrialization did not give rise to proletarized urban slums, 


his helped 


ury in 


Sweden has still favored the cities. Despite attempts a 


decentralization and regional development policies, power is 
mainly found in cities -- especially the capital. That is where 
one finds the top leadership of the public sector, major 
corporations, influential special-interest organizations and 


major media companies. Other formal and informal institutions 


cluster around these centers of power. Higher education 


and culture reinforce this accumulation of power resources. In 
this network of power, the threads are most closely entwined in 
the blocks surrounding Lower Norrmalm, the main business district 


of downtown Stockholm. 


, research 
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The question is to what extent this differ 


center and periphery also exists at the level 


the urban population responsible for civic activi 


nce between th 
of the citizen. Is 
ty? To what 


extent does the rural population feel it is without influence? 


Table 6.15 provides an overview of how citizen involvement 


varies 


between different places of residence. It breaks these down into 


four categories: purely rural areas, towns, cities (but not major 
cities) and big cities (Stockholm, Gothenburg and Malmé). 
Table 6.15 City, country and citizenship 

Rural Big 


Higher figures in cities than 
in the countryside 


Initiatives aimed at 

exercising influence 22 
Activities as resident aba 
Activities as parent of 

preschool child(ren) 35 
Interest in politics 48 
Political participation: 

manifestations Lg 
Political participation: protests 2 
Administrative competence 75 

Higher figures in the countryside 

than in cities 
Chance to influence one's housing 67 
Chance to influence child care 53 
Political participation: party 

activity 12 
Party identification 64 
Affinity with movements 43 


25 29 
LS 18 
38 43 
49 52 
21 23 
2 3 
77 80 
54 50 
47] 51 
7 6 
60 59 
38 3:9 
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nsiderabl vid that 


e peripheral 
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also in a poli 
involvement sh 


tical sense. A number of 
ow a systematic associati 


the rural population not 
Situation in a geographic sense, 


ct at 


but 


yardsticks of citizen 
on with place of 


residenc The more urbanized the environment, the more 
initiatives people take in an effort to influence their 
Situation. We can also add that dissatisfaction with one's 
Situation is generally stronger in cities than in 
countryside. In the cities, there is also a stronger interest in 
politics; a wider range of political activities of 
opinion-molding nature are open to the public, and people have 
greater faith in their ability to assert their interests against 
the authorities. Active, involved and verbally adept citizens are 
found in cities more often than in the countryside. 

But this is not the entire picture. The fact that a citizen in 
a rural area is more passive in this respect does not mean that 
he or she also feels generally excluded from social developments. 
Quite the contrary, in a number of instances rural people have a 


greater faith 


in their ability to runt 


big cities. On 
2. Although ci 


e such area -- housing -- 


tizens in urban environme 


frequently in 
inhabitants of 
their ability 
true of child 


activities together with 
rural areas have 
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the most 
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in rural 


proportion of the popula 


organizations; 


in rural 


party identification is stronger. 


organized movements is 
cities. 
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not dramatic, 
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Table 6.16 Immigrant background and citizenship 


Respondent Parent (s) No immigrant 
immigrated immigrated background _ 
Chance of influence in the role of: 


Resident 44 51 55 
Consumer 63 63 65 
Patient 39 44 45 
Parent of preschool child(ren) 32 Do: 50 
Parent of school child(ren) 18 21 24 
Gainfully employed person 44 49 O38 
Chance of influence: averag 43 50 52 
Administrative competence 73 83 719 


Political participation: 


Contacts 14 14 17 
Party activity 5 6 6 
Manifestations 18 25 22 
Protests 2 3 3 
Interest in politics 42 47 52 
Party identification a1 50 61 
Participation in voluntary 


organizations 6 8 7 
Affinity with movements 33 33 40 
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Occupation and income have an unequivocal impact in the sense 
that where they have significant effects, they are positive in 
direction. In other words, in none of the dimensions of 
citizenship studied here did blue collar workers and low income 
earners enjoy a stronger position than middle class or high 
income respondents; the opposite situation was all the more 
common. Educational level had the same impact, though with one 
exception: affinity with Sweden's organized movements was 
stronger among people with little education than among the highly 
educated. It should also be pointed out that the age factor plays 
a part her Because identification with organized movements was 
stronger among older people, there was also a negative 
statistical association with educational level .38 

One additional factor whose effect is consistently in the same 
direction is immigration. In no case did immigrants have a 
stronger position than other Swedes, but in various cases 


immigrants reported lower 
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Table 6.17 Social position and citizenship 


Positional concepts: Occupation Level of Income Ownership Location MImmi- Sex 
education gration 

Plus value = White col., High High Private City No Male 

busn. owner 
Minus value = Blue collar Low Low Public Country Yes Female R2 
Initiatives as: 
Resident - + - = + F : 
Consumer i. . . = . 5 <i 
Patient : + 7 ‘ Z . = 
Parent of preschool child(ren) . + . : 7 : : 
Parent of school child(ren) : ‘ ‘ : Z : 3 
Employee + . + e ° . + 
Initiatives: total 


YTOPNN & 


Chance of influence as: 
Resident + : + i a Z é 18 
Consumer Z é $ ‘ ‘ + 2 
Patient 
Parent of preschool child(ren) . . r : 3 8 
Parent of school child(ren) 
Gainfully employed person 

Chance of influence: total 


+. 
| 
Ww 


+++: 
+ 
+. 
ea 
No 
on 


Administrative competence + + + : + : + 13: 


Political participation: 
Contacts + + + = FS + + 1 
Party activities : + ‘ . 
Manifestations : A ‘ = 
Protests é . . = 
Voting + . a . . + . 


++ 
| 
OW @aOWW 


Interest in politics a + + - - £ + 12 
Party identification é : + ; 7 + F 4 


Member, voluntary organization + + + - Z + + 20 
Trade union influence + ‘ + - 7 + as 4 
Affinity with movements + - + - = + = 6 


Number of positive figures 14 9 13 2 6 10 10 
Number _of negative figures 0 1 0 1a 5 0 4 
The table is based on a series of regression analyses. The absence of significant effects is 
denoted by a period. The analysis includes only gainfully employed people. 
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Public Involvement, Action and Influence 
The social differences noted here may help throw light 
the most pivotal problem areas of political sociology. 
the conditions governing political participation? What 
relationship is there between participation and influence? 

At the beginning of this book, we presented a model based on a 
Simple concept: that there is a mutual association between 
Situation and action. This model was then used as the basis of a 
discussion of how different citizenship situations look and what 
relationships there are between situation, dissatisfaction, 
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There iS now a common denominator between the logic of 
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Figure 6.10 Hypothetical association between involvement, action 
and influence 
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usually characterizes as "political involvement." There are a 
number of different conceivable indicators of action. Here we 
choose one of the dimensions of political participation: 
contacts. This dimension is based on a number of questions about 
personal initiatives aimed at trying to influence social issues. 
As earlier in this study, influence refers to subjective 
influence. For practical reasons, it was unfeasible in such a 
large-scale interview survey to carry out measurements of the 
actual exercise of power. What we have is the respondents’ own 
assessments of their chances of influence. Here we use th 
summary index, which is based on all the interview questions that 
were relevant to each respondent's particular situation. 


A calculation of the statistical associations between the 
model's three variables shows that there are indeed significant 
positive correlations. People who made numerous contacts were 
ordinarily also very interested in politics. Those who felt they 
had a good chance of influencing their living conditions were 
generally also those who participated actively. These general 
tendencies seem highly plausible. But perhaps the most 
interesting finding is that these associations were by no means 
perfect. There were obviously exceptions to the rule. The 
correlation between interest and participation was admittedly 
0.34, but the correlation between participation and subjective 
influence was lower, 0.18. 


A correlative measurement such as this indicates how well the 
data agree with the hypothesis of a completely linear 
association. The correlation reaches its maximum level of 1.0 
only in those cases where all observations are gathered along a 
line: each value for the independent variable corresponds to one 
and only one value for the dependent variable. A low correlation 
figure means that the observations are scattered around this 
regression line and include great variations. What, then, is the 
meaning of such a lack of correspondence between interest and 
participation, between participation and influence? Figure 6.11 
can illustrate. 
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In the upper one of these two diagrams, the diagonal line 
divides the surface into two fields, with the following meaning. 
An individual located above and to the left of this line (which 
has what is usally called a positive residual) has a higher 
participation level than we have reason to expect, given the 
level of his involvement. Correspondingly, people below and to 
the right of the line have a lower participation level than 
xpected (negative residuals). The latter group is especially 
interesting. Who are these people, whose involvement is not fully 
expressed in the form of action? Are there barriers, some type of 
obstacles, to their active participation? 
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7. On the Importance of Groups 
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The study that has done more than any other to emphasize the 
importance of institutional factors is a major international 
comparative research project on variations in political 
participation. This Cross-National Participation Project, led by 
American political scientists Sidney Verba and Norman Nie, was 
based on field surveys in seven countries: the United States, 
India, Japan, Yugoslavia, the Netherlands, Nigeria and Austria.1l 
The model on which this research project is based can be 
illustrated with the help of three diagrams. (Figures 7.1-7.3).2 


1. Its main findings are presented in two books: Sidney Verba & 
Norman H. Nie, Participation in America: Political Democracy 
and Social Equality, Harper & Row, New York, 1972; Sidney 
Verba, Norman H. Nie & Jae-on Kim, Participation and 
Political Equality: A Seven-Nation Comparison, Cambridge 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1978. 

2. Adapted from Verba, Nie & Kim, 1978, pp. 6 ff. 
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other countries.4 Oscarsson finds that Sweden diverges in 
important respects from the image of the United States that Verba 
and Nie present. The statistical relationship between social 
position and political participation is very weak in Sweden. 
People with little schooling and those who are highly educated 
have largely equal levels of participation. In addition, the 
organizational factor favors the lower social classes. First, 
they are well-organized. Second, this collective resource 
promotes political participation. In Sweden, "those people who 
are members or active in organizations and who have little 
education participate in political activities to a greater extent 
than members/active people who have more formal education."5 
These Swedish findings are thus exactly the opposite of the 
American ones. The author summarizes: "We believe that the weak 
association that exists in our country between social status and 
political participation can probably be attributed largely to the 
fact that the Social Democratic Party and the Center Party, via 
the blue collar trade unions and farmers' organizations, can 
mobilize workers and farmers in political activity."6 


The picture of the research situation presented here can 
probably be regarded as generally accepted. One of the authors of 


4, Vilgot Oscarsson, Politiskt deltagande: En jamfdrande studie 
av politisk participation i Sverige, USA, Storbritannien och 
vasttyskland (Political Participation: A Comparative Study of 
Sweden, the Unted States, Great Britain and West Germany), 
licenciat degree dissertation, Survey of Political 
Representation, Department of Government, University of 
Gothenburg, 1974. For a summary, see Vilgot Oscarsson, 
"Politiskt deltagande" ("Political Participation"), 
Statsvetenskaplig tidskrift, 79, 1976, pp. 185-208. 

5. Oscarsson, 1976, p. 197. 

6. Ibid., pp. 202-203. 
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Table 7.1 Social position and political participation 
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Political participation in 1968 
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Relationships Between Social Position and Organizational 
Resources 


Another argument as to why Sweden should differ from a country 
like the United States is that its system of organizations has a 
much more solid social underpinning. According to conventional 
wisdom, members of lower social classes in Sweden -- unlike those 
in many other countries -- are just as well-organized as more 
affluent citizens.12 


The data that form the evidence to support this view, however, 
focus on only one part of the organizational system: the trade 
union movement. It is an indisputable and important fact that a 
high percentage of eligible employees belong to trade unions in 
Sweden. According to the available statistics, this percentage is 
the highest in the world.13 The percentage who belong to unions 
is largely the same among both blue collar and white collar 
employees.14 


But it would be overly hasty to conclude from this that 
organizational resources in general are evenly distributed 


12. See, for example, Oscarsson, 1976, p. 197. 

13. Anders Kjellberg, "Sverige har fackligt varldsrekord" 
("Sweden Holds World Trade Union Record"), LO-tidningen 
(weekly newspaper of the Swedish Trade Union Confederation), 
20, 1988, pp. 8-9. 

14. In Oscarsson's study, membership in voluntary organizations 

refers only to trade unions: Oscarsson, 1974, p. 76, note l. 

It should be pointed out that the analyses include all 

respondents, thus even those not gainfully employed. To a 

considerable extent, variations in organizational membership 

will therefore measure variations in labor force 
participation levels, which in turn vary with age and (in 

1968) also with sex. 
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among social classes. This is because the relationship between 
class membership and organizational membership differs greatly 
from one type of organization to another. Table 7.2 provides an 
overview of the association between occupation and organizational 
membership. The organizations have been ranked here according to 
the strength and direction of this association. The higher up on 
the list, the greater are the differences in favor of the middle 
class. A minus sign in front of the correlation figure indicates 
that this type of voluntary organization has a larger proportion 
of members among blue collar workers than among white collar 
employees and business owners. 


Many organizations have an equally large proportion of members 
among blue collar workers as among white collar employees and 
business owners. For the dozen or so organizations at the bottom, 
the differences are so slight that they are not even 
statistically significant. The most important of these 
organizations in numerical terms are the trade union movement and 
consumer cooperatives. Membership in a union and in a Konsum 
association are equally common in both social classes. 


But there is also a long list of organizations with lopsided 
recruitment from different classes. Cultural clubs and 
organizations specializing in outdoor activities have the highest 
statsitical association between occupational group and 
membership. The working class is strongly underrepresented among 
their members. But parents' clubs, residents' clubs and sports 
clubs also recruit a larger proportion of their members from the 
middle class than from the working class. 
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Table 7.2 Class membership and voluntary organizations 


Blue White Assoc- 

collar collar, iation 
Type of organization workers bsn. owners 
Cultural 10 23 0.18 
Outdoor activities 5 16 0.17 
Humanitarian aid 5 13 0.14 
Investment 3 10 0.14 
Lodge or similar 1 5 0.14 
Parents 6 14 0.13 
Residents 23 34 0.12 
Environmentalist 5 11 0.10 
Sports 31 39 0.09 
Retired people (% of retired people) 34 42 0.07 
Peace 1 3 0.06 
Disabled people 3 5 0.05 
Local political action 1 2 0.05 
Group for international issue 2 3 0.04 
Other Protestant denomination 4 3) 0.04 
Hobby 12 15 0.04 
Automobile or similar 11 14 0.04 
Temperance 3 4 0.03 
Group within Church of Sweden 3 4 0.02 
Trade union (% of paid employees) 80 81 0.02 
Consumer co-op 36 38 0.02 
Voluntary defense 5 5 0.00 
Other religious denomination 2 2 0.00 
Immigrant 2 1 -0.01 
Women 2 2 -0.02 
Strongly organized: member of more than 
three types of organizations 26 51 
Weakly organized: member of no organization 
or of only one type of organization 28 14 


Average number of types of organizations 2.6 3.8 
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Figur 7.4 Hypoteser om samspelet mellan individuella och kollektiva 
faktorer 
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classes. The silent are given a voice; participation by members 
of organizations who have little education should thus be at the 
same level as that of members who are highly educated. Among 
people who do not belong to organizations, however, individual 
factors have a strong impact. The organizational system is 
assumed to have a leveling function. 


Our findings after testing this hypothesis for each of the 
five dimensions of political participation are presented in 
Figure 7.5. Individual resources are measured in terms of 
educational level. The organizational factor is expressed by the 
number of memberships in organizations; here the material has 
been grouped into thr categories. 
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Figur 7.5 Politiskt deltagande som en funktion av utbildning och orga- 
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Figure 7.5 Political participation as a function of educational 
level and membership in organizations (continued) 
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The result is not entirely unequivocal; individual and 
group-based resources differ in importance depending on the type 
of political participation. For political contacts, both 
educational level and membership in organizations have a 
statistically significant impact. In addition, a certain 
interplay effect (positive) can be proven. The lines are not 
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his friends has a resource at his disposal which may very well be 
highly important in addition to the individual resources that are 
directly tied to himself and the collective resources represented 
by membership in larger, more anonymous groups. 


There is no unified opinion about the importance of informal 
networks in modern society. According to one commonly occurring 
interpretation of history, the importance of primary groups was 


far greater in precapitalist societies. In the era of the 
subsistence economy, when production took place in people's own 
homes and farms, personal ties with close relatives played a much 


larger part in daily life than today. The market economy implies 
that economic life forms a separate part of society. Economic 
transactions are no longer determined by social connections or 
bonds of kinship. Individuals increasingly act as rational, 
calculating creatures isolated from each other. Anonymous and 
atomized social relationships characterize modern society. The 
emergence of the welfare state means that even many reproductive 
tasks in fields like personal care and child-rearing have been 
taken over by impersonal institutions. Primary groups are being 
deprived of more and more functions. Ties with the immediate and 
extended family are becoming weaker. 


But this outline of history has not gone unchallenged. 
Anonymous economic transactions are more at home in the 
theoretical world of economic models than in daily reality. 
Networks and personal bonds are just as important today as during 
earlier epochs.17 A few decades ago, sociology was criticized for 


17. For a critique of the idea that traditionalism and modernity 
are supposed to be mutually exclusive, see Reinhard Bendix, 
Nation-Building and Citizenship, University of California 
Press, Berkeley, 1977, p. 407. 
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with respect to redistribution is increasing, not in spite of the 

welfare state but because of it. "At the end point 
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of the welfare state, we glimpse the private state," according to 
one Norwegian researcher. The extended family has undergone a 
partial renaissance as an arena of distribution. 20 

What we will primarily examine here is to what extent access 
to social network resources helps strengthen or weaken political 
equality -- how the role of citizen is affected by chances to 
obtain assistance from friends and relatives. 

It is by no means self-evident exactly what a social network 
is supposed to mean. In this context, the individual's 
relationships with his primary group occupies the spotlight. This 
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During the same period, the proportion who often visited friends 


and acquaintances rose from 30 to 49 percent.21 The proportion of 

socially isolated citizens is declining. 

20. éverbye, 1986, pp. 86-87. 

21. Christina Axelsson, "Familj och social fdorankring" ("Family 
and Social Roots"), in Robert Erikson & Rune Aberg, eds., 
Valfard i fd6randring (Welfare in Transition), Prisma, 
Stockholm, 1984, p. 276. 
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each other at all. This pattern of data forms a systematic 
structure which is revealed by dimensional analysis. Four 
components can be distinguished (Table 7.4). 
Table 7.3 Social networks 
Percentages 
Yes, Yes, 
but rarely often 
Do you and your neighbors usually borrow 
things from each other, such as food, 
tools, cookware etc.? 40 21 
Yes, Yes, 
sometimes often 
Do you usually: 
Go out to visit relatives 54 40 
Have relatives over for a visit 60 33 
Go out to visit friends and acquaintances 48 49 
Have friends and acquaintances over for a visit 50 47 
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Yes 
Do you often meet your co-workers socially 
during your free time? (asked of employees) 33 
As you know, sometimes people need help with various 
matters. Do you have any personal acquaintance or 
person you are close to from whom you could easily 
get help with the following matters: Yes 
Construction or handyman help? 719 
Getting products on better terms than in ordinary stores? 37 
Arranging a large party? 58 
Talking about confidential matters? 84 
Medical expertise? 49 
Financial expertise? 60 
Legal expertise? 34 
Computer expertise? 42 


Access to one kind of expertise normally goes together with 
access to other kinds of expertise. In corresponding fashion, 
there are ties between different aspects of personal contacts 


with neighbors or other people who can provide help in various 
everyday situations. Furthermore, people's friendships and their 
bonds with relatives form two separate dimensions. 
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Table 7.4 Dimensions of the social network 
Dimension number 
1 2 5 4 
Dimension 1: Contacts with experts 
Legal expertis 77 OO O03 -O1 
Financial expertise 68 28 04 04 
Computer expertis 67 11 09 -O1 
Medical expertise 60 16 09 08 
Dimension 2: Primary social contacts 
Construction or handyman help 06 71 -06 04 
Arranging a large party 12 65 14 04 
Talking about confidential matters 10 61 O7 08 
Getting products on favorable terms 29 47 12 -10 
Borrowing things from neighbors 09 39 20 O7 
Dimension 3: Friends 
Having friends over for a visit 08 14 87 21 
Going out to visit friends O08 Le BF 18 
Meeting co-workers socially 06 O05 46 -08 
Dimension 4: Relatives 
Having relatives over for a visit 02 06 O7 92 
Going out_to visit relatives 04 08 10 90 
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There are certain other differences between population groups 
as well. Contacts with relatives are more common in the 
countryside than in the city. Women have more contacts with 
relatives than men. 


But otherwise, the differences are small. There are no 
dramatic differences between social classes. People with little 
education and blue collar workers naturally do not have the same 
access to expert contacts as highly educated white collar 
employees. But when it comes to the chances of getting help with 
various personal matters, the distribution is more even. In this 
respect, class differences are small. 


What statistical association is there between the private and 
public spheres, between informal networks and citizenship roles? 
Do personal contacts matter at all to citizen involvement and to 
people's chances of exercising influence? Table 7.5 provides an 
overview of the associations between network resources and 
citizenship roles. 
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Table 7.6 Leisure activities, 1968-1987 


Sometimes (%) _ Often (%) 
68 74 81 87 68 74 81 87 

Reading books 72 771 #78 84 34 237 4 8 
Taking excursions by car 71 #72 68 78 28 24 17 24 
Going to restuarants 36 49 55 77 3 5 6 12 
Hobby activities 59 62 62 72 35 39 1 
Gardening 49 56 62 72 25> 33 36: 243 
Reading popular weekly magazines 73 74 69 72 32 34 29 29 
Valking around on the streets 

and in shops 0 Or “52 4242 Qe V2 L2* «22 
Going to the theater, concerts, 

museums, exhibitions 0 5 9 69 6 6 6 12 
Going to a movie 2 aL a. 62 6 5 6. 2A 
Going dancing 32 2 by 39 8 9 9 15 
Fishing 36 39 40 50 10 2 11 12 
Sports 26 30 34 49 13> U5). -20r. 29 
Study circles and courses 19 27 32 42 7 De NW TA 
Playing a musical instrument V4; To Ae-~ 224 5 6 7 9 
Hunting 7 7 8 10 3 Ss 3 4 
Bingo -- 8 o 7 =s 1 i 1 
The figures for 1968-1981 are taken from three living standards 


surveys; see also Chapter 10. For the sake of comparison, this 
table only includes people aged 16-76. The question about bingo 
was not included in the 1968 survey. 


The patterns of change that could be observed in the early 
1980s have continued.28 The general activity level of citizens is 
rising. None of the leisure activities surveyed has significantly 
fewer practitioners today than twenty years ago. On the other 
hand, there are many examples of activities that attract far more 
people today than a few decades ago. 
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Table 7.7 Leisure cultures and citizenship 


Association (r) 


Had taken initiative to exercise influence 

Cultural life 0.22 

Entertainment 0.15 
Assessment of chance to exercise influence 

Home life O25 

Cultural life 0.10 

Hunting and fishing 0.2.0.7 
Administrative competence 

Cultural life 0.26 

Sports 0.18 

Entertainment OxsAle/ 

Amusement =0:.. 13 
Political participation: contacts 

Cultural life 0.34 

Sports 0.18 

Entertainment 0.14 

Amusement -0.10 
Political participation: party activities 

Cultural life 0.14 
Political participation: manifestations 

Cultural life 0.38 

Entertainment 0.16 

Sports 05/16 
Political participation: protests 

Entertainment 0.11 

Cultural life On 
Political participation: voting 

Cultural life 0.08 

Home life 0.08 
Interest in politics 

Cultural life 0.26 

Sports 0.10 

Amusement -0.09 
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Party identification 


Home life 0.08 
Entertainment -0.09 
Membership in voluntary organizations 
Cultural life 0.34 
Home life 0.18 
Sports 0.18 
Hunting and fishing 0.08 
Entertainment 0.08 
Amusement -0.09 
Affinity with organized movements 
Home life 0.22 
Cultural life Or 
Entertainment =0..15 


It is very natural for most of these statistical associations 
to be positive; involvement in leisure activities goes together 
with involvement in citizenship-related activities. But there are 
also examples of negative correlations. This applies particularly 
to the amusement dimension, the one exemplified primarily by 
popular weekly magazines and bingo. Those who are most active in 
this dimension are below average in terms of administrative 
competence, interest in politics, political participation and 
involvement in voluntary organizations. They feel more powerless 
than do citizens in general. The type of mass culture in question 
here goes together with political apathy and impotence. 
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In all, 77 percent of respondents 
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Figure 7.10 Party sympathy and leisure culture 


vpk = Left Party Communists (formerly Communists), 

S = Social Democrats, c = Center (formerly 

Agrarians), fp = Liberals, m = Moderates (formerly 
Conservatives), kds = Christian Democrats, mp = Ecology Party 
("Greens"). 
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These general impressions of similarities ansd dissimilarities 
between the parties in cultural terms can be formulated more 
exactly. The interview contained a total of twenty questions 
about leisure interests. On the basis of their sympathizers' 
average replies, each party can be assigned a numerical value for 
each of these twenty questions. These replies can then be used as 
the basis for comparisons between pairs of parties. A high 
statistical association means that the replies show agreement; 
the two parties are thus similar to each other. Comparable 
yardsticks of proximity can be calculated for each combination of 
two parties. The result will be a description of "proximity" and 
"distance" in the party system.31 


31. Technically speaking, this calculation is carried out in four 
stages: 1. The replies to the twenty leisure-related 
questions are standardized (the difference from the mean 
figure is calculated and divided by the standard deviation) 

to create comparable measures (mean = 1 and standard 

deviation = 0). 2. The standard point value on each of the 

twenty questions is calculated for each party. This forms a 

new data matrix with the twenty questions as analytic units 

and the seven parties as variables. 3. A correlation matrix 
consisting of product-moment correlations is calculated; the 

matrix shows the correlations between pairs of parties. 4. A 

principal component analysis is conducted to determine th 

number of dimensions (Kaiser's criterion) and to calculate 
each party's index value for each respective dimension. 

Another method for determining dimensions has also been 

tried: cluster analysis. The results are essentially the 

same. The technique of using a matrix of measurements of 

Similarities and dissimilarities between parties to draw 

conclusions about proximity, distance and dimensionality in 

the party system was used for the first time in Sweden by Bo 

Sarlvik: "Partibyten som matt pa avstand och dimensioner i 

partisystemet" ("Changes of Party as Yardsticks of Distance 

and Dimensions in the Party System"), Sociologisk forskning, 

1968:1, pp. 35-80. 
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Four parties are relatively similar to each other (again, only 
with regard to the interest profiles of their supporters): the 
Moderates, Left Party Communists and Greens. What 
brings these parties together, not least, is cultural activities 
and book reading by people with high educational levels. 
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Table 7.8 Distances between parties based on leisure interests 
of their supporters 
Party Closest_to Furthest from 
Left Party Communists Greens Social Democrats 
Social Democrats Center Party Moderate Party 
Center Party Social Democrats Liberal Party 
Liberal Party Left Party Communists Social Democrats 
Moderate Party Liberal Party Social Democrats 
Christian Democrats Liberal Party Social Democrats 
Greens Left Party Communists Social Democrats_ 
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Figure 7.11 A two-dimensional picture of the party system, based 
on the leisure-time culture of party supporters 
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Influence, measured by the respondents' own assessments, turns 
out to have a characteristic association with the left-right 
spectrum. Supporters of the Moderates feel they have the greatest 
power, followed by the middle parties (Center and Liberals), 
which in turn come out ahead of the Social Democrats, whose 
voters in turn have a more positive assessment of their own power 
than supporters of the Left Party Communists. 


But Left Party Communist sympathizers by no means feel 
powerless in all respects. In terms of administrative competenc 
-- the ability to assert their interests before public agencies 
-- vpk supporters have largely the same figures as the Liberals, 
Moderates and Greens; these are consequently parties with a large 
proportion of highly educated supporters. 
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Figure 7.12 Party sympathy and citizenship 
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There are also partial differences between political parties 
in terms of their involvement in voluntary organizations. Again, 
the Left Party Communists are the most active, followed by the 
Liberals and Greens. The lowest number of memberships in Sweden's 
grassroots organizations per person is found among Social 
Democrats. 


Behind this average number of memberships, however, sizable 
variations are concealed. Party supporters differ in a number of 
respects in terms of which organizations they belong to (Table 
7.9). At the citizen level, there is a statistical association 
between the party system and the organizational system. 


Table 7.9 Party sympathy and membership in voluntary 
organizations 
Party 

Type of organization vpk os C fp m kds mp 
Sports club 35 35 26 46 44 6 39 
Outdoor activities club 12 8 12) 17 15 0 1:8 
Environmentalist organization 19 4 9 10 9 0 31 
Cultural club 23 14 Ly 24 19 6 28 
Hobby club 4 13 16 17 15 12 17 
Automobile organization etc. 7 11 9 14 22 12 10 
Residents' club 46 3] 17 Bel 26 24 20 
Parents! club 14 9 9 14 1] 18 12 
Club for disabled people or 

medical patients 5 4 0 7 
Immigrant organization 7 2 1 0 0 0 1 
Women's organization 3 4 0 1 0 3 
Retired people's organization 

(6 of retired people) -- 47 33 43 30 -- -- 
Investment club 4 4 5 10 14 0 1 


Group within Church of Sweden 2 3 10 2 2 18 4 


Other Protestant denomination 


Temperance organization 


Peace organization 


Lodge or similar society 
Consumer co-op 
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-- Too few respondents 


0) 3 8 7 3 82 7 

Other religious denomination 0 1 4 2 1 0 1 
Humanitarian aid organization 7 7 20 1] 12 12 13 
5 4 4 3 1 18 2 

Voluntary defense organization 2 5 6 5 7 0 3 
12 3 di 2 0 0 3 

Local political action group 0 dL 4 1 2 0 6 
Group for international issue 1] S) 1 3 1 0 4 
0 ie 0 7 10 0 2 

51 44 36 28 22 53 33 

Other cooperative organization 18 11 18 12 12 12 13 
rade union (% of employees) 95 90 84 72 67 -- LD 
0 1 26 4 6 0 3 

4 i 5 8 0 6 

Other professional organization 5 2 6 dh desl. 0 4 
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The membership profile of the Greens is characterized mainly 
by environmentalist organizations and local political action 
groups. 


The level of trade union membership (among employees) varies 
clearly between political parties. It is strongest at the left 
end of the political spectrum, weakest at the right end. More 
detailed analysis reveals that the level of union membership is 
highest among socialist (i.e. Social Democratic or Left Party 
Communist) white collar employees -- 92 percent -- and lowest 
among nonsocialist blue collar workers (67 percent) .33 There is 
also a statistical association between organizational membership 
and party sympathy when it comes to consumer co-ops. 


Membership in trade unions and consumer co-ops such as Konsum 
is higher among vpk supporters than among Social Democrats. There 
is only one type of organization retired people's 
organizations where the Social Democrats have the highest 
percentage of members. 


But the feeling of affinity with Sweden's organized movements 
is nevertheless relatively large among Social Democratic 
supporters. Among the five parties represented in Parliament at 
the time of the survey (vpk, s, c, fp and m), there is a 

statistical association here with the left-right spectrum. 
Affinity with Sweden's voluntary organizations is highest at the 
left end, lowest among the Moderates. 


This pattern thus forms a mirror image of the association that 
was noted when it came to people's assessment of their own chance 
to exercise influence. The group that feels it has little 
influence is also the one most favorably disposed toward the 
country's organized movements. Conversely, those who have great 
influence, according to their own perception, are fairly cool 
toward organized groups. 


33. As in the table, these figures are based on employees. 
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8. Legitimacy and Self-Perception 
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Table 8.1 Citizens' perceptions of what distinguishes a good 
citizen 
Average 
(1-10) 
Forming one's own opinion independently of others 9.1 
Voting in public elections 8.7 
Staying informed of what is happening in society 8.25) 
Always obeying laws and regulations B22 
Never trying to evade taxes 8.1 
Showing solidarity with people who are worse off than 
oneself 8.1 
Being ready to break a law when one's conscience demands 5.8 
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Table 8.2 The dimensions of civic virtues 
Dimension 
sa a 
Dimension 1: Obeying rules 
Always obeying laws and regulations 83 19 
Never trying to evade taxes 78 25 
Being ready to break a law when one's 
conscience demands =59 37 
Dimension 2: Creating rules 
Staying informed of what is happening 
in society 03 72 
Forming one's own opinion independently 
of others -10 57 
Being active in organizations 17 54 
Voting in public elections 22 54 
Showing solidarity with people who are 
worse off than oneself 37 42 


All loadings have been multiplied by 100. 


The first dimension concerns those aspects of citizenship that 
deal with obeying rules. Those who score high in this dimension 
are people who consider it important to obey laws and not to try 
to evade taxes, and who disagree with those who feel that a 
citizen should be able to follow his conscience to the extent 
that he may violate the law. It is worth pointing out that civil 
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disobedience. In certain situations, a citizen may be entitled to 
refuse to obey laws. The limits of this right of opposition were 
the topic of lively debate, for example, during the American 
civil rights movement of the 1950s and 1960s and the West German 
peace movement of the 1970s and 1980s.4 There is general 
consensus that civil disobedience is a moral and political safety 
valve, a way for a minority to protect itself against a 
majority's suppression of human liberties and rights. Civil 
disobedience requires taking a personal, moral position and is an 
appeal to social conscience. 


In a democratic society, the law of emergencies and civil 
disobedience are methods reserved for exceptional situations. The 
right of civil opposition does not imply that breaking a law is 
justified merely because one disapproves of it or finds it 
inconvenient. No one is Mahatma Gandhi just because he drives 140 
kilometers an hour when he thinks the police are not watching 
him. 


One fundamental feature of a society based on laws is that 
there is a distinction between legislation and law enforcement. 
In this respect, there is a separation of powers. Legislation has 
its own procedures and institutions: opinion-molding, political 
conflict, parties, elections and parliament. Law enforcement is 
pursued under other premises: legal rights, objectivity, 
impartiality and judicial professionalism. Those who disapprove 
of a legal rule may work toward changing it, but are obliged to 
obey it as long as it is in effect. 


4, For a collection of essays from the Norwegian debate, see 
Bernt Hagtvet, ed. Den vansklige ulydigheten (The Problem of 
Civil Disobedience), Pax, Oslo, 1981. 
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Figur 8.1 Demokratins medborgardygder: att skapa regler och att folja 
regler 
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Figure 8.1 The civic virtues of democracy: creating rules and 
obeying rules. 
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questions presented earlier, each person can be assigned a score 
based on his position on each of the two dimensions.5 Different 
sub-groups can then be characterized on the basis of the average 
scores of the individuals belonging to them. Figure 8.2 
illustrates the positions of various population categories on the 
two-dimensional map. 


None of the categories examined is located at the far upper 


left-hand corner. The "loyalty" combination -- following rules 
but not personally taking part in their creation -- is relatively 
unusual. The group that comes the closest is people with little 


education. The main category found at the top of the chart -- 
people who assign a high value to following existing laws and 
rules -- is older people. Somewhat further down, with positive 
scores on both dimensions, are women, along with supporters of 
the Center Party, Social Democrats and Christian Democrats. These 
are the groups that end up being closest to the upper right-hand 
corner, the "solidarity" combination that emphasizes both 
creating and obeying rules. 


5. These consist of standardized factor points, based on the 
principal component analysis presented above. 
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Figure 8.2 Civic virtues: perceptions among certain population 
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Citizenship and perception of civic virtues 


Association (r) with 


Dimension 1 Dimension 2 

Obeying rules Creating rules 
Initiatives aimed at exercising influence -0.16 0.09 
Administrative competence -0.19 0.15 
Political participation: contacts -0.15 0.23 
Political participation: manifestations -0.16 0.19 
Interest in politics -0,08 0.32 
Membership in organizations -0,07 0.21 
Political participation: voting 0.07 0.26 
Party identification 0.08 0.24 
Affinity with _movements 0.12 0.31 
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Table 8.4 Party sympathy and perception of civic virtues 


Left Party Social Center Liberal Moderate Christian Greens 
Communists Democrats Party Party Party Democrats 


Showing solidarity 
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The Confidence Gap 


Modern democracy assumes the form of large, anonymous, abstract 
institutions. Today's interest organizations and political 
parties are centralized mechanisms that in practice are run by 
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Table 8.5 Citizens' perceptions of Sweden as a society governed 


by law 
Average 

How often does it happen (0-10) 
That public agencies conceal important information 

that the public should really find out about? 6.6 
That public agencies perform their assigned tasks 

inefficiently? 6.4 
That people with a high educational level and good 

income receive better treatment from the courts 

than others? 6.3 
That women are treated less favorably than men? 5.8 
That people's national ID numbers are used to 

monitor them without any real reason for this? 56 
That public officials accept bribes? 4.6 
That children are forcibly taken away from their 

parents or guardians by public authorities on 

flimsy grounds? 4.0 


Respondents could answer these questions by stating a number 
between 0 ("never occurs") and 10 ("occurs very often"). 


There is obviously no absolute standard for what should be 
considered "high" or "low." But in general, the replies tend to 
cluster in the middle of the scale. Few people believe that the 
phenomena that were described never occur, but few of them 
believe that they occur very often either. Because a uniform 
reply technique was chosen for these seven questions, it is 
nonetheless possible to make a comparison among them. According 
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Perhaps even more surprising is that there is no association 
between distrust and the various yardsticks of citizen 
participation, either. Those who are suspicious of the way public 
institutions function score neither higher nor lower on the 
various dimensions of citizenship: neither initiatives nor 
chances to exercise influence, political participation, interest 
in politics nor affinity with organized movements. For example, 
it would be easy to assume that a respondent's assessment of how 
public agencies function had some relationship to his own 
administrative competence, but there is no statistically 
Significant association here, either. 
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Figur 8.3 Uppfattningar om missférhallanden i det svenska samhiillet: 
frekvensfdrdelning 
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Figure 8.3 Perceptions of abuses in Swedish society: 
distribution of responses 
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The only minor differences that can be discovered are related 
to party sympathy. Distrust of the authorities is somewhat above 
average among the supporters of two political parties: the Left 
Party Communists and the Greens. These respondents have 
particularly critical opinions when it comes to sex 
discrimination, concealment of information by public agencies and 
the abuse of national ID numbers. Otherwise there are only 
insignificant differences among the parties (Table 8.6). 


There is thus a more or less widespread distrust of both 
political parties and public agencies in all population 
categories. To examine whether this distrust is limited to the 
public sector or also applies to other portions of public life, 
the respondents were asked what general level of confidence they 
had in a number of listed organizations and institutions (Table 
8.7). The responses vary from 0 ("no confidence") to 10 ("very 
great confidence"). 


Table 8.6 Party sympathy and perception of Sweden as a society 
governed by law 


Left Party Social Center Liberal Moderate Christian Greens 
Communists Democrats Party Party Party Democrats 


Distrust (average, 
0-10) 6.2 Ds eyo) pers) Did oyna: 623 
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Table 8.7 Citizens' confidence in various institutions 


Average 

(0-10) 
The courts 6.3 
Parliament B89 
The major special-interest organizations Bead 
News reporting in the media epee 
National government agencies Syed. 
Local government agencies 4.9 
Major private corporations 4.6 
Political parties 4.6 


The differences among the various types of social institutions 
are by no means dramatic. All the institutions listed receive 
average scores somewhere in the middle of the scale. The 
comparatively small differences nevertheless provide a basis for 
ranking. Highest on the list, enjoying a comparatively high level 
of confidence, are the courts and Parliament. Major private 
corporations and political parties come last, that is, they enjoy 
relatively low confidence. 


There is thus no support for the conclusion that citizens' 
distrust is focused on public institutions. On the contrary, 
measured in this way, the court system and the national 
legislature enjoy the greatest legitimacy. The business sector, 
represented by major private corporations, enjoys no larger 
reserve of confidence than the political parties. 
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associations are entirely in the expected direction and are of a 
fairly logical nature. Those who feel strong affinity for 
Sweden's organized movements also have relatively great 
confidence in major special-interest organizations (plus public 
agencies and Parliament). Strong party identification goes 
together with strong confidence in political parties. But 
otherwise, the associations are generally weak. Those who are 
distrustful of the various social institutions do not deviate in 
any noticeable way from other respondents in terms of activity 
and involvement. 


Table 8.8 Party sympathy and confidence in various institutions 


Left Party Social Center Liberal Moderate Christian 
Greens 
Communists Democrats Party Party Party Democrats 
The courts Bi G22 6.6 6.6 6.4 6.3 
58 
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Major private 
corporations 2.8 4.2 4.9 53 Seal 4.7 
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Political parties 4.3 4.9 4.9 4.7 4.5 4.3 
36 
Average 4.8 5.4 De8 D4 Disk Dae, 
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But as with respondents' views of Sweden as a society governed 
by law, levels of confidence in institutions coincide to some 
extent with party sympathy. Supporters of the Greens and the Left 
Party Communists, in particular, are more suspicious toward 
established social institutions. Table 8.8 shows the extent to 
which differences in views are related to political sympathies. 
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The explanations for this increased distrust are political 
rather than sociological. There are only insignificant 
differences among various population groups. The negative trend 
of public opinion must be attributed to external political 
events, not to individual factors.16 

The degree of trust does not seem to be related in any 
systematic way with political participation. Those who are 
distrustful are neither more nor less politically involved than 
other citizens. Despite hypotheses to the contrary, it has not 
been possible to prove that declining voter turnout is related to 
the growing confidence gap.17 
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9 Perceptions of major special-interest organizations 


How often do the following events occur? 
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are not members of any special-interest organization? 9.3 
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Of greater interest is how the replies to the six questions 
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strong association between distrust of how government by laws 
operates, distrust of other social institutions and low scores on 
the dimension of ideal citizenship having to do with the 
observance of rules. 


Organizations regarded as: 


Positive effects 2 
of organizations 3 Useful Powerful 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
: Impotent Harmful 
3 
Negativ ffects of organizations 
Figure 8.4 Perceptions of organizations: two dimensions 


It is perhaps hardly surprising that involvement in 
organizations and political activity are related to the 
perception that organizations have large positive effects. It 
may, however, seem remarkable that the respondents' assessment of 
their negative effects is not softened at the same time. On 
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conceivable interpretation is that activity and involvement 
operate in several directions. On the one hand, the perception of 
the usefulness of organizations is strengthened. There is a 
movement upward and to the left in the diagram. On the other 
hand, there is also greater awareness of the importance of 
organizations, in positive as well as negative respects. 
Generally speaking, as involvement increases, organizations will 
be viewed as more important. This corresponds to a movement 
upward and to the right in the diagram. The net result of these 
two trends is that the respondents' assessment of the positive 
effects of interest organzations becomes stronger, while their 
view of the negative aspects remains unaffected. 


The group that feels that organizations have negative effects, 
that are "distrustful" of organizations, is thus very mixed. It 
consists partly of people who are negative toward organizations 
in general terms. But it also includes people who share Dahl's 
view of the dilemma of pluralism. Powerful organizations may, of 
course, pose a danger, but the absence of powerful organizations 
is even worse. 


Believing in the system and believing in oneself 


To what extent does the individual citizen believe that he or she 
can influence policy? In the international literature in this 
field, discussion has focused on the concept of "political 
efficacy." Translating this term to Swedish is not simple; it 
refers to a sense of political self-confidence, a belief in the 
ability to exercise one's own influence. In any event, it is 
clear that this is a psychological concept dealing with the 
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individual as a citizen in a large political system.22 


One of the first attempts to measure political self-confidence 
in systematic fashion took place as part of the American election 
research program in the early 1950s. The concept was defined as 
"the feeling that individual political action does have, or can 
ave, an impact upon the political process."23 The feeling of 
eing able to influence policy has later been related, among 

ther things, to political participation and the political 

ulture in different countries. It has also been regarded as a 
asis for democratic legitimacy and as one aspect of the general 
uality of life. 


Qaoadadooes 


Although the concept has been very popular, its meaning has 
not always been equally clear. Even at an early stage, it was 
pointed out that political self-confidence actually has two 
components: a perception of oneself and a perception of the 
political system.24 Even though these aspects may be mutually 
related, they involve two distinct dimensions. Further studies 
also indicated that the associations within these two dimensions 
often looked completely different. A person's sense of his own 
political competence was strongly related to his interest in 
politics, knowledge of politics and political participation. His 
assessment of the political system was not, however, associated 


22. For a more detailed discussion of this concept and an 
empirical application to young people in Sweden during the 

1980s, s Anders Westholm and Richard G. Niemi, "Youth 

Unemployment and Political Alienation," Youth and Society, 

18, 1986, pp. 58-80. 

23. Angus C. Campbell, G. Gurin and Warren E. Miller, The Voter 
Decides, Row & Peterson, Evanston, 1954, p. 187. 

24. Robert E. Lane, Political Life, Macmillan, New York, 1959. 
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or trying to get there. In other words, the attitudes presented 
here do not exhaust the whole area of "political efficacy." They 
deal with a distinct aspect of the relationship between citizens 
and politics, but one that is no less central because of that. 


Table 8.11 Perceptions of the political system_and political self 


Average 
(0-10) _ 

How much importance do politicians attach to demands 

presented, for example, by local organizations or 

groups of people? cia 
How much chance do ordinary people have of presenting 

their views to politicians? 4.2 
How much chance of redress is there for a person who is 

treated improperly by a public agency? 3.4 
How capable are ordinary people of understanding what 

happens in politics? 3.8 
To what extent do ordinary people have the knowledge 

required to make political decisions? 3.6 
Do people like you have a greater or smaller chance than 

others of making politicians pay heed to your demands? 4.1 
Do people like you have a greater or a smaller chance than 

others of presenting your demands to politicians? 4.5 
Do you have a greater or a smaller chance than other 

people of gaining redress if you should be treated 

improperly by a public agency? 4.6 
Do you have a greater or smaller chance than other people 

of understanding what happens in politics? 4.8 
Do you have the knowledge required to make political 

decisions to a greater or smaller extent than other 
__ people? G5 
Replies to the first five questions were classified on a scale 
from "none at all"(0) to "very much"(10). The extreme 


alternatives for the subsequent five questions were "much smaller" 
and "much greater" respectively. 
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The replies generally fall around the middle or the lower part 
of the scale (Table 8.11). The last five questions are of 
particular interest. The replies were classified on a scale from 
0 to 10, where the midpoint of 5 means that the respondent regards 
his ability to act politically as averag neither more nor less 
than other people. Scores between 0 and 5 mean that the respondent 
regards his ability as below normal, between 5 and 10 above 
normal. The proportion of respondents who choose the exact figure 
of 5 varies between 40 and 50 percent, depending on the question. 
Among other respondents, it is more common to choose a reply below 
5 than above. An average of the five questions provides an overall 
summary view (Table 8.12). For natural reasons, a smaller 
percentage of people end up exactly at 5; counted in this way, one 
out of five citizens feel he has the same opportunity to influence 
policy as other citizens. Slightly more than half feel they have 
less opportunity to influence policies than other citizens. If 
there were an exact correspondence between actual opportunities 
for influence and citizens' assessments of these, the distribution 
should b ven; the average would then be 5. The assessments of 
citizens are on the pessimistic side here. Put differently: 
citizens have more opportunity to influence policy than they think 
they do. 


Table 8.12 Respondents' average assessment of their own ability 
to influence policies, compared with other citizens 


Percentage 
Less opportunity than others 52 
Same opportunity as others 20 
Greater opportunity than others 28 
Total percentage 100 


Average of the last five questions in Table 8.11. Less 
opportunity = mean value below 5; same opportunity = mean exactly 
5; greater opportunity = mean above 5. 
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Table 8.13 Dimensional analysis of perceptions about the 
political system and the political self 


Dimension 
1 2 
Dimension 1: Belief in oneself 
Relative opportunity to gain attention for demands 80 20 
Relative opportunity to present demands 81 17 
Relative opportunity to gain redress 75 20 
Relative opportunity to understand 81 07 
Relative knowledge for making decisions 82 04 
Dimension 2: Belief in the system 
Politicians attach importance to demands 14 64 
Chance of presenting views 20 59 
Chance of gaining redress 19 65 
Chance of understanding politics -01 75 
__ Knowledge for making decisions 05 68 
All loadings have been multiplied _by 100. 
3 
Confidence in 3 
the system > 
> Alienation as Identification 
> meaninglessness 
3. 
3 
3 
3 
3 
> Alienation as Alienation as 
> powerlessness normlessness 


Self-confidence 


Figure 8.5 Confidence in the system and self-confidence 
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Not unexpectedly, confidence in one's own ability to influence 


policies turns out to 
level, civic activity, 


have a strong association with educational 
political participation, political interest 


and organizational activity. 


Confidence in the political system is also associated with an 


interest in politics. But it is, not least, other expressions of 
confidence -- a favorable appraisal of Sweden as a country 
governed by laws, confidence in established institutions and 


affinity with the orga 


nized movements in society -- which have a 


positive correlation with confidence in the political process. 
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Table 8.14 Personality traits 
Average 
(O-10) 

Someone who always stands up for his/her own opinion Le8 
Someone who finds it easy to accept people who are 

different 7.6 
Someone who likes to meet new peopl Ts3 
Someone who forms his/her own opinion independently 

of others Te2 
Someone who finds it easy to put him/herself in 

other people's situation 625 
Someone who is happy when surrounded by a lot of people 6.3 
Someone who avoids conflicts 6.2 
Someone that others often listen to Gia 
Someone who often gets his/her way 6.0 
Someone who finds it easy to contact public agencies 

and companies 3.3 
Someone who is willing to see things from the perspectiv 

of other people diel 
Someone who becomes upset when things do not follow a 

particular pattern 5.0 
Someone who easily becomes irritated at other people's 

behavior 4.3 
Someone who enjoys organizing activities for other peopl :3 
Someone who often has a hard time understanding other 

people's feelings 3.4 
Someone who often has a bad conscience 3.4 
Someone who allows him/herself to be influenced easily 
__by_others oe 
Wording of the question: "I will now describe some different 
kinds of personalities. How well does this description apply to 
you:" The replies were classified on a scale from 0 ("not 
applicable to me at all") to 10 ("completely applicable to me"). 
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The questions were deliberately constructed in such a way that 
they partly overlap each other. Dimensional analyses also show 
that the questions can grouped together in a smaller number of 
main categories. Three questions measure sociability: being happy 
when surrounded by other people, liking to meet new people and 
enjoying organizing activities for other people. Tolerance and 
empathy are the common denominator of those questions that deal 
with being able to put oneself in other people's situation, being 
willing to see things from the perspective of other people and 
accepting people who are different. Being irritated about other 
people's behavior turns out to go together with becoming upset 
when things do not follow a particular pattern. This series of 
questions also contains an assessment of the respondent's own 
personal influence: someone who often gets his/her way. 


Several of these personality traits have a clear statistical 
association with various aspects of citizenship. Table 8.15 shows 
some examples. The upper half of the table shows those 
personality types that have the strongest association with the 
number of initiatives to influence one's situation that the 
respondent has taken in any of the six citizenship roles that 
have been applicable to him during the past year. The lower half 
shows corresponding figures for assessing one's own chances of 
influence in these citizenship roles. 


Those respondents who feel it is easy to contact public 
agencies and companies are the ones who take the most initiatives 
to influence their situation and who make the most favorable 
assessment of their chance to exercise influence. This personality 
trait may be regarded as yet another expression of subjective 
administrative competence. This type of administrative 
self-confidence is closely connected with actual attempts to 
exercise influence and the respondent's assessment of his own 
influence. 
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A respondent's assessment of his chance of exercising 
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economic resources are, in themselves, a disadvantage in gaining 
influence. In addition, there is the extra indirect effect of a 
lack of political self-confidence. 


Table 8.17 Personality traits: correlation with sex, age and 
educational level 


Personality traits with strongest associations Associations (r) 
Sex 
Someone who finds it easy to put him/herself in 

other people's situation (women) 0.18 
Someone who often has a hard time understanding 

other people's feelings (men) -0.16 
Someone who is happy when surrounded by a lot of 

people (women) Ones 
Someone who finds it easy to contact public agencies 

and companies (men) -0.13 
Someone who finds it easy to accept people who are 

different (women) 0.10 
Someone who often has a bad conscience (women) 0.08 
Age 
Someone who avoids conflicts (older people) 0.24 
Someone who likes to meet new people (younger people) 0.21 
Someone who is happy when surrounded by a lot of 

people (younger people) =0:.19 
Someone who often gets his/her way (younger people) -0.16 
Someone that others often listen to (younger people) -0.15 
Educational level 
Someone who finds it easy to contact public agencies 

and companies (the highly educated) 0.26 
Someone who enjoys organizing activities for other 


people (the highly educated) 0.21 


Someone who avoids conflicts 
education) 
Someone who is willing to see 
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16 are not included in this study at all, nor are pensioners over 
age 80. But focusing on young people and adults aged 16-80 does 
not solve particularly many of these problems of definition and 
limitation, either. 


way of describing a person's family situation 
When asked their marital status, exactly half 
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ES 
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reply that they are married. But the other 
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recent of all respondents). Others have 


previously been married: some respondents are divorced, others 
are widowss/widowers (6 percent each). 
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because as it turns 
respondents live to 
cases, they are you 


parents' home. But 
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r been forced by various circumstances to live 
ive alone are becoming more and more numerous. 
indicate that one-person households (as a 
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rom 14 to 36 percent between 1945 and 1985. 
rtly explained by housing construction, 
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which has given both young and old the opportunity to live ina 
home of their own.1 


One immediate hypothesis is that social isolation leads to 

passivity. People who live alone would therefore b xpected to 
show lower-than-average levels of citizenship activities. This 

hypothesis has some support, but this is fairly weak. Voter 
turnout is admittedly somewhat lower among those who live alone 
(87 percent) than among those who live together with others (91 
percent) .2 But in most cases there are no significant 
associations. The general conclusion has to be that people who 
live alone do not constitute a passive group of political 
outsiders. 


But as indicated above, the category of people living alone is 
far from uniform. For example, it includes such disparate groups 
as young people who have just moved away from home to their own 

pad, disability pensioners, the chronically unemployed and single 
retirees. 


The percentage of people living alone varies sharply among 
different age categories (Figure 9.1). It is therefore justified 
to divide up these people by age. It indeed turns out that living 
alone has completely different meanings in different age 
categories. Figure 9.2 shows the association between living 
Situation and voter turnout within three different age categories 
(younger, middle-aged and older). 


1. Perspektiv pa valfarden 1987 (Perspective on Well-Being, 
1987), Levnadsférhallanden, 53, Sveriges officiella 
statistik, Statistiska Centralbyran (Living Conditions, 53, 


Swedish Official Statistics, Statistics Sweden), Stockholm, 
1987, p. 43. 
2. The fact that participation in elections is higher among 


married people than among unmarried people has been proven in 
many studies of the electorate. 
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Figure 9.1 Percentage of people in different age categories who 
live alone 
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Figure 9.3 Living alone and political contacts in different 
age categories 
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Half of those who are married have children living at home. 
But the group called "families with children" is far from 
consisting only of married couples. Some of those who have 
live-in, marriage-like relationships and some of the respondents 
who are unmarried and previously married also have children 
living at home. 


It would thus be preferable to take into account the 
respondents’ marital status, age, household size and whether or 
not there are children at home, all at the same time. The number 
of conceivable combinations soon becomes very large. Various 
attempts to construct a simple "family life cycle" can be 
criticized precisely because they presuppose a kind of nuclear 
family that is becoming increasingly uncommon today.3 Even using 
a high degree of schematization, more than a dozen categories are 
required in order to represent the various categories of families 
(Table 9.2). 


Table 9.1 Marital status_and_children 
___s« Percentage _who_have 
Children Children living at_home 


Married 91 50 
In marriage-like relationship 52 42 
Unmarried 10 5 
Divorced 85 we 
Widow/widower 90 12 
Total 66 35 


3. One study showed that only 35 to 60 percent of families could 
be squeezed into the traditional family life cycle pattern. 
Jan Trost, "Nagra synpunkter pa familjebegreppet" (Some Views 
on the Concept of Family), in Bengt-Erik Andersson, ed., 
Familjebilder. Myter, verklighet, visioner (Family Images. 
Myths, Reality, Visions), Studférbundet Naringsliv & Samhalle 
(SNS), Stockholm, 1984, p. 54. 
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Table 9.2 Family life cycle 
Percentage 
1. Unmarried, not in marriage-like relationship; 
living with parents 10 
2. Unmarried, not in marriage-like relationship; 
living with other(s) 1 
3. Unmarried, not in marriage-like relationship; 
living alone; aged 16-30 6 
4. Married or in marriage-like relationship; no 
children; aged 16-30 i) 
5. Married or in marriage-like relationship; 
preschool child(ren) 13 
6. Married or in marriage-like relationship; 
child(ren) over age 6 living at home 18 
7. Single; children living at home 3 
8. Married or in marriage-like relationship; child(ren) 
but not living at home; aged -64 13 
9. Married or in marriage-like relationship; child(ren) 
but not living at home; aged 65- 9 
10. Married or in marriage-like relationship; no children; 
aged 31-64 4 
11. Married or in marriage-like relationship; no children; 
aged 65- al 
12. Single; no children; aged 31-64 9 
13. Single; no childen; aged 65- 6 
Total percentage 100 
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Figure 9.4 Breakdown of respondents by access to time resources 


Wording of the question: "If you subtract: 

- home chores, including any care provided to children and 
others 

- any gainful employment or studies, including commuting time 

- and sleep 

about how many hours per ordinary weekday do you have left for 

other things? 
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The first, positive, hypothesis, has already been tested to 
some extent. As indicated in earlier chapters, activities and 
initiatives related to child care have some relationship, though 
by no means an extremely strong one, with both an interest in 
politics and participation in voluntary organizations. 


Table 9.3 Family life cycle and time left for other things 


Hours:minutes 


1. Unmarried, not in marriage-like relationship; 
living with parents 4:46 
2. Unmarried, not in marriage-like relationship; 
living with other(s) 4:50 
3. Unmarried, not in marriage-like relationship; 
living alone; aged 16-30 4:22 
4. Married or in marriage-like relationship; no 
children; aged 16-30 4:11 
5. Married or in marriage-like relationship; 
preschool child(ren) 2:33 
6. Married or in marriage-like relationship; 
child(ren) over age 6 living at home 3:20 
7. Single; children living at home 3:24 
8. Married or in marriage-like relationship; child(ren) 
but not living at home; aged -64 4:25 
9. Married or in marriage-like relationship; child(ren) 
but not living at home; aged 65- 7:32 
10. Married or in marriage-like relationship; no children; 
aged 31-64 4:13 
11. Married or in marriage-like relationship; no children; 
aged 65- 7:41 
12. Single; no children; aged 31-64 24] 
13. Single; no _childen; aged_65- 8:15 


The second, negative, hypothesis, 
directly. It is not the fact of having children that is decisive, 
The chances of testing this hypothesis are 


but lack of time. 
favorable, however. The survey contai 
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But this simple, seemingly self-evident hypothesis is 
incorrect. The observed association is not positive, but negative 
(Table 9.4). The paradoxical result is that the less time a 
person has, the more active he is. 


Table 9.4 Time resources and activities 


Association (r) with 
time resources —__ 
Political participation: contacts -0.17 
Membership in voluntary organizations -0.18 


One immediately wonders whether the survey method has played a 
trick, and whether this is a matter of a false association. A 
first natural suspicion is that the age factor is involved. For 
example, retired people have a lot of spare time, but at the same 
time they are less active as a group than average. If it were 
indeed true that age variations are the only reason behind the 
observed association, the negative correlation between time 
resources and civic activities would disappear if the data were 
controlled for age. Table 9.5 shows the result of calculating the 
correlations within age categories. 


Table 9.5 Time resources and activities within age groups 


Association (r) between time resources and_ 


Age Contacts ss Membership in organizations 
16-30 =0.412 =OrLt 
31-50 =O.71:6 -0.17 


51-80 -0.08 -0.07 
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The associations are somewhat weaker, but essentially remain. 
Age variations cannot explain the association between activity 


and lack of time. 


Another conceivable explanation i 


s differences in educational 


level. This is because it turns out 


there is a (negative) 


association between educational level and time resources: highly 


educated people have less time left 
with little education. In that case, 


for other things than people 
it might theoretically be 


true that because highly educated p 


ople have less time anda 


higher civic activity level, this would result ina false 
negative correlation between time resources and activities. This 


hypothesis is tested in Table 9.6. 


Table 9.6 Time resources and activities by educational categories 


Association (r) between time resources and 


Educational level Contacts 
Low 0/15 
Medium -0.08 
High =0:141. 


_ Membership in organizations 


-0.19 
-0.09 
-0.08 


The result of this test is essentially the same as for the age 
factor. The negative association between time resources and civic 


activities is weakened somewhat, but 


educational level cannot explain thi 


still remains. Variations in 
S paradoxical finding either. 


One can continue controlling for 


another. To study the simultaneous effect of several different 


one conceivable factor after 


control variables, the most appropriate procedure is to use one 
of the more advanced statistical methods, such as multiple 
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regression analysis. All these analyses will not be presented 
here, but the general result is unchanged. The negative 
association between time resources and activities is weakened 
somewhat after controlling for other factors, but this 
association essentially remains. It does not change, under any 
circumstances, to a positive association. 


Furthermore, it turns out that having children does not have 
th xpected effect on citizen involvement, either. On the 
contrary, there is a positive association between the number of 
children at home and citizen involvement. The more children a 
person has, the more active he is in politics and voluntary 
organizations. This association remains even after controlling 
for sex, age, educational level and time resources. 


Table 9.7 Time resources and personality traits 


Association (r) with 
time resources __ 


Someone who enjoys organizing activities 

for other people = 045: 
Someone who finds it easy to contact public 

agencies and companies =O.13 
Someone who avoids conflicts (note positive 

correlation) 0.12 
Someone who often has a bad conscience =001 
Someone who is happy when surrounded by a 

lot_of people -0.10 


The simple hypothesis about the role of time resources is 
therefore not supported by our data. It is apparently misleading 
to view time as a fixed quantity, which all citizens fill to the 


same extent with various activities. The people who are act 


public life are not 


contrary, 


people seem to hav 
families and have children are also 


time for 


family life and public activit 
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should be as large as possible. On the other hand, it must be 
borne in mind that the interviewed couples are also part of the 
overall survey. The more couples there are, the more observations 
are partly dependent on each other, and the greater is the 
uncertainty in statistical estimates. The total number of couples 
who were interviewed is sufficiently large to enable us to draw 
general conclusions about similarities and differences within 
families. But the material does not allow detailed analyses of 
small groups in the sub-sampl 


One first question is: How homogeneous or heterogeneous are these 
married couples? The age differences between spouses are shown in 
Table 9.8. Their homogeneity is relatively great. For most 
couples, 62 percent, the age difference between spouses is three 
years or less. The husband is generally older than the wife. 


Table 9.8 Married couples: age differences 


Percentage 
Vifeé more than 3 years older than husband 6 
Vife 1-3 years older than husband 14 
Born the same year 10 
Husband 1-3 years older than wife 38 
Husband 4-6 years older than wife 21 
Husband more than 6 years older than wife 1] 
Total percentage 100 


The husbands and wives in the interviewed couples had largely 
the same level of education. In this respect, too, there is a 
relatively close match (Table 9.9). It is very unusual for a 
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person with a high level of education (defined here as a 
university-level education or a three-year academic major at an 
upper secondary school) is married to a person who has only 
received compulsory schooling (six- or seven-year primary, 
experimental "unitary" school or nine-year compulsory 
comprehensive school). People with a high level of education are 
generally married to each other. The main diagonal line in Table 
9.9 is a measure of the percentage of married couples in which 
both spouses have exactly the same level of education 
(represented by the thr degr scale employed here). Nearly two 
thirds, 64 percent, are equal in terms of educational level. 


Table 9.9 Married couples: differences in educational level 


Wife's educational level 


Husband's education level Low Medium High Total, men 
Low 23 10 3 35 
Medium Ld 2A 4 3.5 
High 3 7 20 30 
Total, women 36 37 27 100 


In terms of occupation, there is largely the same kind of 
match. The figures in Table 9.10 are based on the husband's and 
the wife's own occupation, respectively. This analysis includes 
93 percent of interviewed couples; for the remaining 7 percent, 
there is no occupational classification for one of the spouses 
(usually older women who have been housewives all their lives). 
If occupations are divided into three groups, roughly two thirds 
of all couples end up in the same category here, too. If we 
choose to merge white-collar employees and business owners into a 
Single category, the result is that 71 percent of couples 


are homogeneous in terms of class. 


thereby number 29 percent 


husband is a blue-collar worker a 
or business 


white-collar employee 


a white-collar employee o 
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: in 14 percent of all cases, 


nd th 


wif 


is 


ra busi 


owner, 


Marriages across "class lines" 
the 
ither a 


and in 15 percent of all 
cases the wife is a blue-collar worker and the husband is either 


Ness owner. 


Table 9.10 Married couples: occupational differences 

___ Wife's occupation 

Blue- White- Business 
Husband's occupation. collar collar owner _—_—sS\Totail, husbands 
Blue-collar 21 iss 2 36 
Vhite-collar 12 39 2 54 
Business owner 2 4 4 10 
Total, wives 35 Sof 8 100 

The line between blue-collar workers and white-collar 

employees is essentially equivalent to the line between 
occupations represented by the unions affiliated with the Swedish 
Trade Union Confederation (LO) and the Central Organization of 
Salaried Employees (TCO), respectively. But this occupational 
classification conceals major variations within groups. Among 
white-collar employees, in particular, there are great 
differences between high-level employees in managerial 
positions, on the one hand, and low-level personnel in offices 
or public agencies, on the other. Another classification shows 


these differences better. 


Table 9.11 
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The proportion of couples in which one of the spouses 
sympathizes with a small party is 10 percent. The proportion in 
which both spouses support the same political party bloc is 76 
percent. If people sympathetic to small parties are subtracted 
here, and if we divide those couples who are homogeneous in terms 
of support for one bloc only by those who sympathize with one of 
the five parties represented in Parliament at the time of the 
interviews, the proportion of homogeneous couples instead becomes 
84 percent. 


Wife's level ? 
of commitment 3 Wife active, Both active 
2 husband passive 
ic} 
3 
3 
3 
ic} 
3 
3 
3 
3 
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3 Both passive Husband active, 
3 wife passive 


Husband's level of commitment 
Figure 9.5 Combinations of activity and passivity in the family 
The degree of similarity obviously depends on the method of 
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Figur 9.6 Homogenitet och arbetsférdelning 


Homogeneity Division of labor 
Wife Wife 
positive negative 
association association 
Husband Husband 


Figure 9.6 Homogeneity and division of labor 
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may be intermediate positions. The absence of any association 
means that the various combinations are equally common. Table 
9.13 provides an overview of the associations (correlations) for 
a number of different dimensions of citizenship. 


Table 9.13 Married couples: the realization of citizenship 


Association (r) 
husband-wife 


Has taken initiatives as: 

Resident 0.36 
Consumer 0.39 
Patient 0.24 
Parent of preschool child(ren) 0.29 
Parent of school child(ren) 0233 
Gainfully employed person 0.33 
Initiatives: summary index 0.41 
Assessment of chance of influence as: 

Resident 0.59 
Consumer O25 
Patient 0.39 
Parent of preschool child(ren) 0.49 
Parent of school child(ren) 0.49 
Gainfully employed person O23 
Chance of influence: summary index 0.50 
Activities as: 

Resident 0.64 
Parent of preschool child(ren) 0.47 
Parent of school children 0.36 
Gainfully employed person 0.16 
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Administrative competence 0.30 


Political participation: 


Contacts 0.24 
Party activities O57 
Manifestations 0.46 
Protests 0.28 
Voting 0.50 
Interest in politics 0.29 
Party identification 0.40 
Membership in voluntary organizations 0.52 
Positions and activities in voluntary organizations 0.35 
Perception of trade union influence 0.19 
Affinity with _organized movements 0.42 


The results are clear. The dominant pattern is homogeneity. 
All associations, without exception, are significant and go ina 
positive direction. Spouses are usually alike, not different. 


A closer examination of the long series of coefficients in the 
table indicates, however, that the strength of the association 
varies. Some of these variations must be interpreted with 
caution. Some aspects of citizenship generate involvement by only 
a small number of people: the statistical association between two 
lopsidedly distributed variables is usually low. But not all 
hypotheses can be attributed to the method of measurement. One 
hypothesis that is close at hand is supported by the data, in 
fact. Those citizenship activities that are close to the family 


sphere show high levels of association. Activities as a resident, 
for example, often bring both spouses together (0.64), while 
activities at the workplace often generate involvement by only 
one spouse (0.16). 
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This general observation must not be pu 
It is by no means true that political part 
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far, however. 
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course; these coincide with those areas th 
Chapter 6 as female-dominated activities. 


to most forms 
to be active 


xceptions, of 
at were singled out in 


For example, they 
include personal care, activities related to the situation of 
children, political participation in the form of manifestations 
and protests, and membership in such types of voluntary 
associations as humanitarian aid organizations and religious 


denominations. 


Table 9.14 Married couples: division of la 


bor inc 


ivic activities 


Husband Wife 


Both only only Neither 
Housing 
Contact with residents' association 11 13 4 72 
Participated in organized resident 
activity 10 6 6 77 
Participated in activity with neighbors 15 8 7 70 
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Parenthood: preschool children 
Had a talk with child care staff 
Had a talk with parents on child care 
Participated in activity at day care 
center or the like 


Arranged activity 
or the like 
Parenthood: 


at day care center 


school children 


Attended parents’ meeting 
Contact with teacher or school admin. 
Contact with Parent-Teacher Association 
Contact with other parents 
Served as class mother/father 

Gainful employment (employees) 
Contact with union or safety steward 
Contact with foreman, employer 


Politics 


Elected position at workplace 


Member of political party 


Attended political meeting 
Elected public position 


Very or rather in 
Supporter of polit 


terested in politics 
tical party 


Voted 


Participated in public demonstration 


Addressed meeting 


Wrote article or letter to editor 


Membership in volunt 


tary associations 


Sports club 


Outdoor activities club 


Environmental organization 


Cultural club 
Hobby club 


Oy 


9 31 
3 37 
11 20 
3 3 
0 1d 
11 30 
3 25 
4 27 
6 24 
33 16 
21 Td 
23 9 
10 2 
7 5 
8 5 
34 8 
19 11 
S) 1 
12 12 
34 8 
18 11 
16 7 
8 5 
3 4 
10 10 
10 16 


17 
34 
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76 
79 
89 
92 
92 
96 
81 
94 
96 


Automobile organization etc. 3 19 2 
Parents!’ club 8 5 8 
Investment club 1. 6 =) 
Group within Church of Sweden 2 Ht 5 
Other Protestant denomination 6 0 2 
Other religious denomination 1 Ak 2 
Humanitarian aid organization 5 4 11 
Peace organization 1 2 3 
Group for international issue 0 2 2 
Figures in the table are percentages. Each line totals 100 percent. 


If all central aspects of citizenship are summarized, one finds 
that the wife is more active and involved in 29 percent of cases, 
while in the remaining 71 percent of cases, the husband has the 


higher score.9 


his figure is based on an analysis in several s 
eries of variables is formed, consisting of the 
etween the scores of husband and wife. 
uestion are: took initiative to exercis 
ndex), assessment of chance to exercis 
ndex), the five dimensions of political 
nterest in politics, party identification, administrative 
competence, number of memberships in voluntary organizations, 
assessment of trade union influence and affinity with 
organized movements (summary index). A positive difference 
Signifies that the husband has higher scores than the wife. 
After that, the mean valued of these thirteen differences is 
formed. This mean comprises an overall yardstick of which 
spouse is more involved. A negative mean signifies that the 
wife is more active, a positive mean than the husband is more 
active. 
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correlation between the activity level of spouses. The husband's 
participation has still been included in this analysis, for the 
important reason that the possible effect of the other factors on 
the wife's participation can be studied with reference to the 
fact that the family's participation level here in the form of 
the husband's activity -- has been placed under control. This 
provides a measure of the relative effect of various possible 
explanatory factors.12 


Table 9.15 Married couples: reasons behind the wife's 
participation after keeping the husband's 
participation constant 


Standardized Level of 
regression Significance 
coefficient 
Wife's participation 
Husband's participation 0.40 0.00 
Vife's age Ove 0.13 
Vife's educational level O20 0.00 
Husband's educational level -0.05 0.50 
Vife's income 0.14 0.02 
Husband's income 0.00 0.98 
Vife's spare time -0.01 0.83 
Husband's spare time -0.11 0.14 
Number of children at home 0.10 0.13 
The result is not entirely self-evident. It turns out that 


certain potential determinants do not have any independent 


12. A corresponding analysis where the husband's participation is 
a dependent variable yields largely parallel results. The 
only significant effects observed here are for the wife's 
participation and the husband's own educational level. 
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Table 9.16 Married couples: power within the family 


Chance of getting one's 


_way concerning 


Husbands ___ Wives 


Major purchases for the family or home 6.4 7.1 
How the household work will be apportioned eae) 6.5 
How much time will be devoted to the family 6253 6.7 
How the children will be raised (couples with 

children living at home) 621 7.0 
Average index corel 6.8 
Vording of the question: "As you know, family members sometimes 
disagree. If you and your husband/ wife/companion should happen 
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to have different opini 
have of getting your wa 


As noted earlier, me 
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the picture is the oppo 
of their chance of infl 
are not dramatic, but t 
influence over all four 
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allocation and child-ra 


The next question is 
to each other? If power 


ons, how good a chance do you think you 


y when it comes to..." 


n feel they have greater influence on 

t comes to conditions within the family, 
Site. Wives make a more favorable estimate 
uence than husbands do. The differences 


ising. 


hey are clear. Women have greater 
aspects of family life mentioned in the 
he apportionment of household work, time 


how the assessments of two spouses relate 
were a constant sum, the association 


should be negative: th 
has, the less the other 
shows the associations 


greater power one spouse feels he or she 
should consequently have. Table 9.17 


that were observed. 


Table 9.17 


Married couples: 
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associations between spouses' 


assessments of their own power within the family 


Chance of getting one's way concerning 


Major purchases 
Apportionment of 
Allocation of 
Child-raising 
Average index 
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time 


Association 
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line, instead, 
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When one spouse feels 
other spouse usually feels the same. 
not primarily differ in the sen 
thers are female-domina 


Th 


that 


se that 
ted. 


the associations are positive, th 


complet T 
cases where 


i 8 


ar 
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chance of ge 


Roughly speaking, 


two spouses. 


is: How often do 
indicates, 


Each assessment of the respondent 
presupposes a situation where there i 


the most common view is 


their way, it 
ent. Table 9.18 
assessments of th 
there are twice as 


accordin 


tween families where both 
ose where both of them 


any exceptions from th 
two spouses make differen 
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eir power within 
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t's chance of getti 


s disagreement. 


he family. 
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considers her chance of influence more positive than fam 
where the husband dominates, 
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such situations actually occur? As Table 9.19 


relatively rarely. 


that such situa 
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Table 9.18 Married couples: differences in spouses’ opinion of 
power within the family 


More positive 
assessment of one's 
power within family 


Influence on Husband Equal Wife Total 
Major purchases 21 40 39 100 
Apportionment of household work 22 31 46 100 
Allocation of time 25 38 37 100 
Child-raising 18 35 47] 100 
Average index 29 18 53 100 
There is relatively great agreement in the spouses' assessment 
of the family's conflict level (the correlation is 0.46). But in 
four out of ten families, the spouses have different opinions on 
how often their views diverge. In such cases, husbands tend to 


have a more harmonious image. According to wives, the level of 
conflict is higher. 


Table 9.19 Married couples: conflicts within the family 


According According 


Conflicts occur to husband to wife 
Very often a Hh 
Rather often 8 12 
Rather rarely 50 50 
Very rarely 40 37 
Total percentage 100 100 


Vording of the question: "How often do you and your 
wife/husband/companion have different opinions in the cases 
just mentioned?" 
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The family may be viewed in this way as a small society within 
society. The next question is: To what extent are conditions 
within the family connected with the family's relationships with 
the larger society? Is someone who feels he has power within the 
family also someone who feels he has power over his life 
Situation generally? Or is there, perhaps, a negative 
association: does a person who is restrained within the family 
compensate for this via voluntary organizations and politics? 


Neither hypothesis has particularly strong support. A person's 
assessment of his own chance of influencing the family's 
decisions has a weakly positive association with his assessment 
of his chance of influencing his situation as a whole. But closer 
examination indicates that this tendency toward a positive 
association is, above all, connected with certain highly natural 
correlations: someone who feels he can get his way when it comes 
to major purchases also tends to have a favorable assessment of 
his chance of influence as a consumer. In the same way, there is 
a correlation between a person's opinion of his chance of getting 
his way in child care and his opinion of his own power over child 
care. But otherwise, the associations are weak and unsystematic. 
It has not been possible to find evidence that a person's 
assessment of his chance of influence within the family has any 
strong association with any of the dimensions of citizenship we 
have studied. Nor does the distribution of power in the family 
differ especially greatly between various groups, in terms of 
age, educational level, occupation etc. 


The family has its own power structure. But this is 
essentially unconnected with the power of a citizen in the larger 
society. What decides the mutual relationships between husband 
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and wife in a marriage lies outside the scope of this survey.14 


14, 


It falls outside the range of this study to discuss 


psychological and medical aspects of family life. As an 
example of research that examines the consequences of the 
division of power within the family, it is worth mentioning 
one finding: There are indications that the occurrence of 
depression is lowest when both spouses share decision-making 
in the family, compared with families where only one spouse 
makes all decisions. See John Mirowski, "Depression and 
Marital Power: An Equity Model," American Journal of 
Sociology, 91, 1985, pp. 557-592. 
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1968, with new surveys conducted in 1974 and 1981.1 Aside from 
data on occupation, educational level, age and sex, seven 
measurements from these studies will be used in this chapter. 
Three of them are questions that measure membership, activity 
level and elected positions in political parties. Another three 
are related to various forms of individual and collective 
opinion-molding with no firm connection to party activity. The 
seventh and last concerns respondents’ subjective feelings about 
their ability to assert their own interests against central 


government and other public agencies.2 


1. For a summary of the findings of these studies of living 
standards, see Robert Erikson and Rune Aberg, eds., Valfard i 
forandrning (Well-Being and Change), Prisma, Stockholm, 1984. 
Technical documentation is found in code books published by 

the Department of Social Research at the University of 
S 
xr 


tockholm. The samples in the three surveys are 
epresentative of residents of Sweden at the time of the 
interviews. The size of the samples was 6,522, 6,593 and 
6,813 people, respectively, with response levels of 90.8, 
85.8 and 82.3 percent, respectively. Most of the material 
consists of a follow-up study in which the same individuals 
were interviewed on these three occasions. This makes it 
possible to observe individual changes over time. The age 
limits for the sample used in the living standard studies is 
not exactly the same as those of the citizenship survey. To 
achieve comparability, the analyses in this chapter are 
therefore limited to people who reached an age of between 16 
and 76 during the year each respective survey was conducted. 


2. Regarding the earlier analysis of these measurements in the 
living standard series, the reader is referred to Ryszard 
Szulkin, "Politiska resurser" ("Political Resources"), in 


Erikson and Aberg, 1984, pp. 243-266. 
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hese areas during th 
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political change. 
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and in what 


ways, 


twenty-year period 
the question of how 


should be understood. Let us 
therefore begin with a brief look at the concept of social and 


Theories About Social and Political Change 


The study of social change is perhaps the most important and most 


fascinating challenge of social research, 
the foremost inspirers of modern social scie 
to discovering the laws 


Many of 
devoted 


their lives 


especially 


sociology. 
nce have 
trol 


that con 


processes of change and with whose help these processes can be 
explained and predicted. Marx's theories of 


the class society, 


modernization and suicide, 


of oligarchy and Rostow 


development all claim to have finally capt 
t to a greater or 1] 


change. Bu 


Michel's formula 


the transformation of 


Durkheim's ideas on the association between 
tion of the iron law 
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wrong. 
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reviewing 
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scrap heap of the history of social science research. 
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these universal theories, 
k of good ideas. 
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On the contrary, 
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they have all proved 


have to be thrown on the 


In 
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The shortcomings of 
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there is reaso 


comprises the main problem. 
social change must be regarded as containing 


Instead, it 
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a fundamental element of disorder. The nomological -- or 
lawmaking -- ambition of these theories is therefore in vain. In 
their universal form, they are condemned to failure.3 


But this does not mean that social science must give up its 
demand for theoretical abstraction. Different models of social 
change, whether they originally had nomological ambitions or not, 
may be viewed as stylizations or ideal types, whose empirical 
applicability in concrete cases is an open question. This changes 
them from empirical theories in the nomological sense to sources 
of inspiration for the posing of testable hypotheses. The ideal 
type in itself cannot be falsified. Only its applicability ina 
particular case can be rejected. The researcher must be prepared 
for constant openness. 


This argument can be extended to apply to all social science 
research aimed at explaining empirical phenomena. But the call 
for openness is doubly relevant when studying social change in 
particular. First, it requires being prepared for the idea that a 
certain type of change cannot always be explained in the same 
way. Second, there must also be an openness to the possibility 
that causal mechanisms may change during the course of the 
process. A change may be -- but need not be -- stable in the 
sense that the causes of the phenomenon under study remain the 
same on every date surveyed. 


Let us develop this thought a bit. Suppose that an increase 
has been observed in, say, the level of political participation. 
One possibility is that this microphenomenon, M, may be regarded 


3. Raymond Boudon, Theories of Social Change: A Critical 
Appraisal, Polity Press, Cambridge, 1986. Originally 
published in French as La place du d,sordre: Critique des 
th,ories du changement social, Presses Universitaires de 
France, Paris, 1984. 
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4. Ronald Inglehart, "Value Change in Industrial Society," 
American Political Science Review, 81, 1987, pp. 1289-1303. In 
its original form, Inglehart's theory was based on Maslow's 
hierarchy model for human needs. See Ronlad Inglehart, The Silent 
Revolution. Changing Values and Political Styles Among Western 
Publics, Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1977. 
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is therefore how empirically to prove the relevance of 
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for an unstable exogenous process of change.10 


Unlike the additive case, the interactive one requires no 
shift in the position of the independent variable in order 
potentially contribute to an understanding of why a change has 
taken place. On the one hand, it provides special reason to 
recall the danger of incorrect causal conclusions. The position 
of various groups relat 


tive to each other can very well shift 
without any change in the total sum. 
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Figure 10.2 Three types of association 


10. Under certain circumstances, a stable process can also be 
regarded as compatible with interaction. But then it isa 
special case, in which interaction is regarded as equivalent 
to non-linearity of the kind cited as an example above. 
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This is true especially if the process can be assumed to 

contain strong elements of competition. Assume that two companies 

change their shares of an expanding oil market. Say that the change is due 
to the fact that the first company has sold an oil 
reserve to the second company. Provided that the company that 
purchases the reserve is not able to produce significantly more 
efficiently than the compamy selling it, the sale does not 
contribute anything to an understanding of why the market as a 
whole is expanding. Now, instead assume that one company has 
discovered a new well that lowers production costs in relation to 
alternative forms of energy. In such a case, there is obviously a 
connection between changing market shares and the expansion of 
the market. Taken to its conclusions, the discussion implies that 
the credibility of an intractive explanation is ultimately a 
question of why relative positions change over time.11 


The third and final possibility is that a change turns out to 
be independent of the causal factor that has been tested. This is 
the case if the association remains constant and one or more 
supplementary conditions for additive change are not fulfilled. 
One such supplementary condition is that a change of position 
occurs in the independent variable. To the extent such a shift is 
lacking, any association does not contribute to an understanding 
of developments over time (Diagram C). Another supplementary 
condition is that the association is consistent with the shift of 
position. If the association is zero or goes in the wrong 
direction, the conclusion is once again negative. 


11. In principle, of course, this question can also be tested 
empirically, although this often seems very difficult in 
practice. The explanation for this will probably ultimately 
assume the same form as the additive model. The latter 
therefore appears more fundamental in one respect. 
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random. It turns out that they can be clearly traced back to the 
theoretical contents of individual questions, while demonstrating 
a significant element of dynamic systematics. Three main patterns 
are clear: slowing expansion, growing expansion and stagnation. 
The first pattern is characteristic of changes in those 
measurements that can be labeled "administrative competence." In 
this case, the question refers to a person's subjective rating of 
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Table 10.1 Administrative competence 
1968 1974 1981 1987 

Can personally write a letter appealing 

a decision by a public agency 45.1 54.6 63.5 68.5 
Cannot personally write such a letter but 

knows someone who can provide help 36.9. Bla? 2722 218 
Cannot personally write such a letter and 

does not know anyone who can help 18.0 13.7 923 9.7 
Total percentage 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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Table 10.3 Membership, activity and elected positions in 
political parties 


Is a member of a political party or 


other political organization Wet 3h 13.9% 14.08 
Has attended a political meeting or 

gathering during the past year 135) TAay 138 106 
Holds an elected position in a political 
__club_or_ organization 2:02 2.6 331 25:3 


Except for activity in political parties, the findings so far 
indicate that major changes have occurred since 1968. The 
question is: Do these changes also apply to the relationships 
among different yardsticks of activity? This problem has two 
aspects. On the other hand, the general strength of these 
relationships nmay have shifted. An increase means that activity 
is concentrated among a smaller number of people and that 
inequality, in terms of cumulation, has been strengthened. A 
decline indicates the opposite. On the other hand, the structure 
of relationships may also have changed. Activities may 
conceivably be related to each other in a different way in 1987 
than they were in 1968. 


Both issues can be tested by using a dimensional analysis 
(Table 10.4). The results indicate that no major changes have 
occurred either in strength or structure. Higenvalues, which 

are a measurement of how strongly the replies to the different 
questions are connected to each other, admittedly rose somewhat 
between 1968 and 1981. But the increase was small and the results 
for 1987 signify a return to the 1968 level. The structure also 
remains mainly constant. On all survey dates, the data formed two 
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dimensions whose contents were essentially unchanged.14 The first 


was related to party activity, 
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Age and Generational Membership 
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specifies a period of time that is equally large for all 


respondents, for example the past year. The great majority of the 
activity measurements used in the citizenship survey are of this 


nature. The age-cumulative structure occurs only in 
older measurements that have been retained in order 
comparisions over time. 


Table 10.5 Associations with age 


some of the 
to facilitate 


1968 1974 1981 1987 

Non-standardized regression coefficients 

Administrative competence $0325 °.=0.34 0.28 ~=0.23 

Individual opinion-molding 0.07 0.02 0.00 0.02 

Participation in demonstrations 0.38 O23 0.10) “—On12 

Frequency of demonstrations -0.01 -0.14 -0.21 -- 

Party activity 0.10 0.10 O..12 0.15 
Standardized regression coefficients 

Administrative competence =0.47. =-On16. —O.dSs 0.12 

Individual opinion-molding 0.04 0.01 0.00 0.01 

Participation in demonstrations 0.19 0.10 0.04 -0.04 

Frequency of demonstrations =0)..00. ==0:;.0:9° -=0;-10 Ss 
__ Party activity 0.08 0.08 0.09 0.11 

One of these older questions -- participation in public 
demonstrations -- provides an opportunity to explicitly examine 


the difference between the structures of these quest 
initial question is age-cumulative. But a follow-up 


tions. The 
question then 


determines whether the latest incidence of a demons 


tration took 


place during a specified period of time. The follow-up question 
was asked only during the part of the period included in the 
living standard series, since the citizenship survey already 


contained a frequency-based measurement el 
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differences between various age groups be understood as a 
generational phenomenon, or are they instead an expression of 
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American Sociological Review, 38, 1973, pp. 242-258. 
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measurement of individual opinion-molding is age-cumulative. This 
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cases, the fact remains that younger generations are becoming 
increasingly active. The question is: How do things look in the 
last of the four areas we are able to discuss, the one related to 
activity within political parties? 
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Figure 10.5 Cohort diagram for participation in demonstrations 
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Figure 10.6 Age and party activity 
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Table 10.6 Educational level 
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education during the postwar period, show a substantially greater 
rate of increase into their forties than earlier generations did 
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Parallel with this development, another trend is noticeable in 
the younger portions of the population. Generational differences 
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extent can this contribute to an understanding of the changes 
that have been observed in the activity and competence levels of 
the population? The answer is far from self-evident. First, we 
have seen that there are forms of activity that do not show any 
change, despite the higher level of education. Second, it is not 
certain that the increase that has otherwise been observed can be 
attributed to the prevailing higher educational level. 
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Figure 10.7 Cohort diagram for years of education 


The actual situation depends partly on how the associations 
between educational level, on the one hand, and civic activity 
and competence, on the other, change over time. Table 10.7 shows 
how things look at different points in time. The presentation 
follows the same principle as in Table 10.6, except that in this 
case the independent variable is the number of years of education 
instead of age. 
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Individuell opinionsbildning Administrativ kompetens 
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Figur 10.8 Administrativ kompetens och individuell opinionsbildning 
som funktion av tid, alder och antal utbildningsar 


Individual opinion-molding Administrative competence 
Time Time 
Age Age 
Years of education Years of education 
Multivariant association Bivariant association 


Figure 10.8 Administrative competence and individual 
opinion-molding as functions of time, age and years 
of education 
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dependent variables, and age and educational level as independent 
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Figur 10.9 Utbildning och demonstrationsfrekvens i tva generationer 
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Figure 10.9 Educational level and frequency of demonstrations 
in two generations 
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Figure 10.10 Three approaches to equality 
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The difference approach means that equality is viewed 
ecclusively from the standpoint of the size of the absolute 
difference, with reference to how the object of distribution 
changes. For example, a situation where the average income in 
groups A and B amount to 100 and 200 kronor respectively is 
perceived as being precisely as equal as if the distribution had 
been 900 and 1,000 kronor. The ratio approach measures the 
difference in relation to the size of the object of distribution. 
A distribution of 100 and 200 kronor is viewed as equivalent to a 
distribution of 500 and 1,000 kronor. In both cases, the less 
favored group receives half as much as the more favored one. The 
determinance approach views the difference between groups in 
relation to the total variation among individuals. A situation 
where the difference between groups amounts to 100 kronor and the 
total variation is 200 kronor is regarded as equivalent to a 
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has unmistakeably changed for the better. Nor, generally 
speaking, is there any indication that their improvement in 
position is slowing down. In two cases, the slope of the line 
admittedly becomes somewhat less steep toward the end of the 
period, but in both other cases the opposite is true. 
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greater equality have appeared.48 


The results presented above refer to equality as a 
differentiation. In all cases, the conclusions apply to group 
differences of various kinds. This still leaves the question of 
how equality has developed in terms of variation. The differences 
between individuals may have increased as well as narrowed, 
regardless of the changes that have been noted at group level. 


In analyzing this individual variation, the distinction 
between a difference and a ratio approach to equality is once 
again highly relevant. Although these concepts were introduced in 
a context that referred to group differences, they have the same 
applicability when the question concerns the differences between 
individuals. In the difference approach, it concerns the extent 
of absolute differences. One of many conceivable measurements is 


48. The analysis presented here was preceded by a breakdown aimed 
at clarifying the changes in individual cohorts over time. 
For individual opinion-molding and administrative competence, 
the lines turned out to be mainly flat, that is, no major 
change in differences between the sexes took place within 
cohorts. To some extent, there wer xceptions for 
participation in demonstrations, where several generations 
took a step upward between 1981 and 1987. The lines for 
administrative competence were found to have a weak angle 
throughout the period. In all these thr cases, there 
were clear differences between cohorts. As always, it is 
theoretically possible to imagine that these differences may 
have arisen in some way other than via generational effects. 
But alternative explanations must, in this case, be based on 
the occurrence of unlikely combinations of life-cycle and 
period effects. 
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the size of the standard deviation. The higher the standard 
deviation is, the greater is the degree of inequality. In a ratio 
approach, it is a matter of seeing to what degr the object of 
distribution is concentrated among a small portion of the 
population. One of the most commonly occurring measurements of 
equality, the gini coefficient, measures precisely this trait. 
The figure may vary from 0, meaning that everyone has the same 
share, and 1, which means that th ntire object of distribution 
is in the hands of a single individual .49 
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49. Strictly speaking, the figure can only be exactly 1 when the 
number of analytical units is regarded as a completely 
continuous variable. 

50. In th xtreme case where the variable is a dichotomy, as 
with participation in demonstrations, both the standard 
deviation and the gini coefficient are a direct mathematical 
function of the average. 
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Table 10.9 Equality as variation 
1968 1974 1981 1987 
Standard deviation 
Administrative competence 313 3529 33.0 S3taL 
Individual opinion-molding 30.51 31.8 34.4 36.9 
Participation in demonstrations 34.8 Bil ced 42.4 45/28 
Party activity 22 61 2322 23.6 21.6 
Activity measurement: summary 19.4 20.6 22°20 2Ae sf 
Gini coefficient 
Administrative competence 0.31 0.26 0.20 0.19 
Individual opinion-molding 0.77 0.74 0.69 0.62 
Participation in demonstrations 0.86 0.84 0.77 0.70 
Party activity 0.85 0.84 0.85 0.85 
__ Activity measurement: summary 0.71 0.69 0.64 0.56 
The results that are least obvious, given this approach, are 
the trend of the combined measurements presented at the bottom of 
each portion of the table. This measurement brings together all 
indicators of citizenship activity but does not include 
administrative competence. On the basis of this summary 
measurement, the result is a weak increase in inequality, viewed 
with a difference approach. This increase only continues through 
1981, however, After that, no further expansion occurs. Viewed 
with a ratio approach, however, there is a relatively clear 
reduction in inequality throughout the period. Those who are less 
active in relative terms account for an increasing proportion of 
total participation. The combined activity will thereby represent 
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basis of available data includes only part of the total 
participation repertoire. The questions are also of such a nature 
that they measure the number of types of actions rather than the 
number of actions. But it still appears likely that a more 
complete survey would have yielded the same main trend as the one 
presented her 
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The outcome for those measurements on which this analysis can 


be carried out appeara in Table 10.10. 
calculated in two ways. 
associations over time, 


The upper portion of 
disregarding 


the 


Stability can be 
table presents 
the lack of reliability of 


the indicators. The lower part shows stability after correction 
for errors of measurement. 

Neither of these techniques of calculation is entirely 
satisfactory. When the associations are calculated without taking 
measauring errors into account, in all likelihood continuity will 
be underestimated. On the other hand, the method of correction 
that can be applied to all three indicators probably yields an 
overestimate.52 This is because the method presupposes the 
assumption that no stable predictors affect the traits being 
measured. To the extent that such predictors exist and have a 
strong linear effect in the same direction on all dates, the 
Stability coefficients obtained are too high and the reliability 
values are too low. For administrative competence, we are aware 
of at least one such predictor: educational level. In this case, 
the result is thus certainly an overestimate of stability. For 
52. The results presented in the table are based on the method 

for estimating reliability proposed by David R. Heise, 
"Separating Reliability and Stability in Test-Retest 
Correlation," American Sociological Review, 34, 1969, pp. 
93-101. The method requires access to panel data in three 
stages. An alternative method for this type of reliability 
estimation was later proposed by David E. Wiley and James A. 
Wiley, "The Estimation of Measurement Error in Panel Data," 
American Sociological Review, 35, 1970, 112-117. Here, as in 
many other cases, the two methods yield very similar results. 
The only major deviation is noted for demonstration activity, 
where the corrected correlation between 1968 and 1974 is two 
tenths higher if the latter method is used. 
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both other indicators, the earlier analysis does not provide a 
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is, of course, hardly surprising. A 
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increased compared with 
n in demonstrations, this 


has already led to a reversal in the traditional difference 

between the sexes. In several other cases, women have caught up 

or almost caught up. This applies particularly to younger 
generations. 

53. The main report is Thedore Caplow et al, Middletown Families: 
Fifty Years of Change and Continuity, University of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis, 1982. See also Theodore Caplow, "La 
r,p,tition des enquetes: une m,thode de recherch 
sociologique," L'Ann,e Sociologique, 32, 1982, pp. 9-22. The 
original Middletown studies are reported in Helen and Robert 
Lynd, Middletown: A Study in American Culture, Harcourt 
Brace, New York, 1930, and Robert and Helen Lynd, Middletown 
in Transition, Harcourt Brace and World, New York, 1937. A 
Swedish equivalent is Torgny T. Segerstedt and Agne 
Lundquist, Manniskan i industrisamhallet (Man in Industrial 
Society), SNS, Stockholm, 1952 (Part I) and 1955 (Part ). A 
follow-up of this study is underway within the Study of Power 
and Democracy in Sweden. The director of the project is Rune 
Aberg, Department of Sociology, University of Umea. 
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has diminished during the period, but there are no signs of 
increase either. Compared with developments in other areas, this 
trend appears remarkable in a number of respects. 

For most other forms of political participation in the broad 
sense, the general trend seems to be going in the direction of 
greater activity. This is true not only of the forms of 
participation we have been able to study here, but also others. 
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the increasing degree of professionalization. Standards of 
competence and efficiency are rising. In the political life of 
the information society, knowledge is more important than 
political will.58 


£ 


None of these ideas receives unambiguous support from the 
research findings we present here. As for individual 
opinion-molding, growing differences have indeed been 
demonstrated. But the gap is not widening so fast as to keep the 
role of the working class and of people with little education 
essentially unchanged. Another area where highly educated people 
are asserting themselves to a greater extent than before is 
participation in demonstrations. But this form of participation 
can hardly be included among those which are characterized by 
strict demands for competence and self-confidence. Instead, it 
appears likely that emotional involvement has made its most 
direct breakthrough here. The reason behind the rising 
participation in demonstrations should be sought in the changed 
contents of politics or education. For the remaining two 
indicators, administrative competence and party activity, our 
findings point toward a narrowing rather than a widening of the 
differences between social classes and educational categories. 


To the extent any threat against the position of weak groups 
can be discerned, it instead lies in a weakening of the 
institutions of representative democracy. What characterizes 
party activity and election participation is that social 
differences are very small. When we look at other areas, the gaps 
seem wider. 


58. See, for example, Daniel Bell, The Coming of Post-Industrial 
Society, Basic Books, New York, 1973. 
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11. The Multiple Meanings of Citizenship 


One theoretical starting point of this study has been the 
multidimensional nature of citizenship. Modern man appears in a 
variety of different roles and capacities. The opportunity to 
assert oneself, to uphold one's rights, may consequently vary 


greatly from one area of life to another. 


£ 


One significant finding from Chapter 2 is that such variations 
actually do exist. There are two types of differences: between 
citizenship roles and between individuals. The survey was 
structured so that it would be possible to compare different 
areas of life systematically. This does not mean that it claims 
to be exhaustive. There are many other citizenship situations 
that were not included; within the fields that were selected, 
only a few aspects could be examined. But the questions the 
survey asked nevertheless covered a number of central areas of 
people's daily lives: housing, consumption, health care, child 
care, schools and worklife. 


Regardless of what measurement techniques are utilized -- 
uestions about discontent and actual attempts to exercise 
nfluence, or questions about people's self-perceived ability to 
xercise influence -- it is clear that there are major 
ifferences among the various citizenship roles. Worklife is 
haracterized by relatively great discontent and many demands, 
ut also many initiatives and attempts to exercise influence, 
hich are often successful. Among patients and their relatives, 
there is often silent powerlessness, and some demands are not 
openly expressed. The parents of school children also feel that 
Ss 


t= oQqad ba 


they have minimal opportunities to influence their children's 
ituation in school. 
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Yet there are not only great variations among these areas, but 
also great differences among citizens playing the same role. On 
important source of these individual differences is their actual 
Situation. Housing provides a characteristic example. There is a 
vast difference between how people who own their home assess 
their chances of influencing the way it should be repaired and 
how tenants in rental housing perceive their chances of 
influencing the cost of housing. Now, it is hardly surprising 
that the differences run along these lines; what is remarkable is 
the strength of this association, the fact that there are so few 
exceptions from the general rule. This elucidates a phenomenon of 
general interest. There is, at least in this country at this 
point in time, a strong link between the subjective and the 
objective. There is a uniformity of replies that indicates a 
strong national homogeneity in the structure of expectations. 
Room for "false consciousness" consequently appears to be 
limited. There is rarely any striking lack of correspondence 
between the actual situation and the assessment of this 
Situation. In this respect, citizens' estimates of their chances 
of exercising influence are realistic. 


One central component of the concept of citizenship is 
equality. As argued in the introductory chapter of this book, the 
ideal of equality need not be interpreted as meaning that 
"everyone has to be alike." Equality and universalism are not 
necessarily the same as conformism and uniformity. To facilitate 
a discussion, three different determinations of the ideal of 
equality were introduced. Three types of inequality could thereby 
be distinguished: inequality with regard to variation, 
differentiation and cumulation. It is now time to discuss in 
summary form the preliminary findings of the citizenship survey 
in the light of these three concepts of equality. 
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On only a small number of points can the findings of the 
citizenship survey be compared with earlier studies. These few 
opportunities for making comparisons over time are all the more 
interesting. Administrative competenc people's ability to 
defend their interests against public authorities -- has 
increased significantly during the past two decades. One third of 
respondents do not, admittedly, believe themselves capable of 
writing an appeal of an official decision, but this proportion is 
falling. The one tenth who are in the weakest position of all in 
this respect are those who can neither write an appeal themselves 
nor have anyone they can turn to and ask for help. It is again 
worth pointing out that this proportion is not continuing to 
fall. This most vulnerable category remains at ten percent. 


As for political participation, the picture is not uniform. It 
is admittedly still true that political activities, other than 
voting, do not attract more than a minority of all people. 
Although voter turnout in Sweden remains relatively high, the 
past two triennial elections have constituted a warning sign. The 
proportion of eligible citizens who do not take advantage of 
their right to vote now totals 14 percent. There are other signs 
that the vitality of representative democracy today is not the 
best. Activity in local party organizations is stagnating. 


But it would be wrong to draw the conclusion from this that 
citizens are generally becoming more passive. When it comes to 
other forms of political involvement, the picture is different. 
More individual kinds of expressions of political activity and 
opinion-molding show a clear upward trend. Over a one-year 
period, more and more citizens perform acts that can be regarded 
as political in at least some respect. The number of demands and 
wishes directly or indirectly derived from popular expressions of 
opinion is thereby increasing. 
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The idea that political democracy only goes into operation on 
election day every three years has never been an ideal. The 
grassroots "popular movements" play a major role in the commonly 
accepted image of Swedish democracy: even between elections, 
citizens are involved in democratically based voluntary 
organizations. There is also ample evidence that Swedish popular 
movements rest on an impressive membership base. The averag 
citizen belongs to three kinds of organizations. Only 6 percent 
have no memberships. But the study has shown that there is a good 
deal of "air" in these figures. The trade unions, the Konsum 
consumer cooperatives and the athletics movement account for 
nearly half the membership total. There are few real activists. 
In most organizations, the majority of members are paper members. 


Some of the "new popular movements" enjoy particularly weak 

member support. The peace movement, women's organizations, local 
political action groups and the environmentalist movement are 
sustained by a few enthusiasts; the proportion of active members 
of each of these types of organizations amounts to roughly 1 
percent of the population. 


Popular support for voluntary organizations should not, 
however, be measured only in terms of memberships, elected 
positions and activities. There are also invisible ties between 
organizations and citizens. The feeling of solidarity and 
affinity with organized movements is larger than the number of 
members and activists would indicate. 


By taking these psychological aspects into account as well, we 
round out the picture of citizen involvement in public life. 
Despite widespread skepticism toward the working methods of many 
central social institutions, the attitudes of citizens toward 
their society cannot generally be described in terms of 
alienation and feelings of estrangement. There is a widespread 
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Age variations that can be ascribed to life-cycle processes 
hould be added to these historical structural changes. A number 
f civic roles are strongly associated with a person's position 
n the stairway of life. Involvement in such roles as parent, 
esident, consumer and employ are strongest in middle age or 
hen a person gains entry to the labor market, starts a family 
nd has children. Certain aspects of political participation, 
specially contacts and political manifestations, are also 
ighest at this age. The fact that the turning point of the age 
urve is reached in early middle age rather than late middle age 
can, in some cases, be attributed to the higher educational level 
of younger generations. Yet a large proportion of the arch-shaped 
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association with age is probably due to life-cycle variations. 
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There are, however, examples of associations with age that 
have a somewhat different structure. Some types of employee 
involvement have a continuously rising association with age; this 
applies particularly to psychological identification with 
political parties and the organized movements in a society. It 
remains unclear whether these associations should be understood 
mainly as a generational or life-cycl fect. 


Great effort has been devoted to documenting the association 
between citizenship and social position. Attention has focused 
primarily on differences related to education and occupation. The 
analysis has aimed particularly at developing a more 
sophisticated class concept than the older, cruder divisions into 
a few rough categories. The results of the association between 
class membership and citizenship are therefore probably not an 
expression of the attributes of the measuring instruments. 


It turns out that in spite of everything, education and class 
still have very great significance. Blue-collar workers are 
constantly at a disadvantage. They are not as visible and audible 
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as the middle class, and they take fewer initiatives. They are 
not as successful in their attempts to exercise influence, and 
they have a more negative assessment of their chances to exercise 
influence. Citizenship is still lopsided today. Blue-collar 
workers have a harder time asserting their rights. 


The class-related character of citizenship varies from field 
to field, however. It is quite natural that the labor market 
shows the largest class differences. But the roles of parent and 
resident are also characterized by a lack of equality linked to 
social position. 


Involvement in party politics shows few distinctions between 
classes, but other aspects of political participation are 
correspondingly more class-related. The political opinions that 
are openly expressed in Sweden speak with a pronounced 
middle-class accent. 


Differences in educational level look essentially the same as 
these class differences. But a high level of education is not 
always associated with high scores in the various dimensions of 
citizenship. The division into active participation, on the one 
hand, (the assessment of one's own) influence, on the other, is 
illustrative. Highly educated people, especially senior civil 
servants, are very active, but their participation is far from 
always accompanied by power and influence. On the other hand, 
there are social classes, especially farmers and business 
executives, who believe they have great influence without being 
concomitantly active. 


The resources available to a citizen may be of both an 
individual and collective nature. The question is whether 
collective resources, such as organizational membership and 
access to personal networks, can compensate for any lack of 
individual resources. The results from examination of the 
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hypothesis on this point were essentially negative. 
resources such as membership in an association do not offset the 


effect of individual resources. Because th 
collective resources is, moreover, 
collective factors instead tend 
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Citizenship is ultimately a question of opportunities for 
individuals to realize their liberty. The multidimensionality of 
citizenship is a fact likely to increase the number of different 
degrees of liberty and to expand the repertoire of civic action. 
The data presented in this book support the perception that the 
ability of citizens to take responsibility for their society is 
perhaps greater today than ever before. Whether today's 
established institutions are the ones best equipped to provide 
expression to the independence of citizens is another question. 


